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Life’s Truest Joy 
F. PARKER WALSH 


EVERYTHING IN LiFe can be made to work for good, although 
this is not necessarily always obvious. The happiest people in life 
are those who are striving for union with God, in fact it is only 
those who are truly happy. God created us for one purpose—to 
strive for that union with Him in this life and in consequence | 
of that, to possess Him in full union for all eternity. It should be 
clear from this that Almighty God could hardly, in justice, give 
His greatest joys in this life to other than those souls who are 
striving for that union. 

Striving for union with God— progress in prayer—trying to 
do God’s will—trying to be good—actually, these four ideas are 
all one thing eventually. Prayer is the great means, (prayer and 
the sacraments would be the only means) of achieving this Divine 
Union. St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, Canon Saudreau, 
Pére Poulain, S.J., are only a few of the many well-known writers 
whose works on Prayer are such spiritual classics. Such writings 
are very long, sometimes a bit involved, and there are occasions 
when there may be difficulty in clearly understanding what is 
meant in certain passages. Even among those very writers 
mentioned, there is not unanimous agreement concerning ways and 
states of prayer. For all that, prayer cannot be a complicated thing. 
The difficulties are subjective, and prayer itself is simple. Later 
on we hope to write something about the various states of prayer, 
its connection with mortification, etc., but at the moment we will 
say: pray as well as you can, receive Holy Communion as often as 
you can. 

God is the only Being Who matters. Everything else, including 
ourselves, exists for Him. All Christians know and believe this, 
but alas for the majority of them, it means little and leaves them 
unimpressed. If we try to be faithful to prayer, this great fact 
(that it is only God Who matters) will become more of a reality. 
It is this knowledge which will lead to love and love is everything; 


| it completely fulfils the law. At this point it is a case of God 
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rewarding the soul who tries to be faithful to Him by being faithfule 
to prayer. God comes, as it were, more.than halfway to meet that | 
soul, As the soul continues daily in its prayer, there will be advance- | 
ment in the prayer. (We will try to describe and comment on this 
later on). 

It is assumed that the soul desires only God’s Will, and God’s 
Will is, above everything, our sanctification. This is obvious and 
it will mean, in practice, not only avoidance of mortal sin, but also 
avoidance of venial sin, and striving to avoid deliberate imperfection. 
Progress in prayer is the greatest help to sanctity. The best way 
to ‘set about doing God’s Will is to establish closer contact with 
God by prayer—it is a contact of ever-increasing Union with God, 
an ever-increasing knowledge; above all, it is an increasing love 
for God. God, alone, is true joy, and all other joys, real or imaginary 
are only sorrow by comparison. In comparison to the beauty of 
God, all other beauty is deformity. Whereas these statements are 
absolutely correct, it would seem that many Christians live and 
die without ever knowing it. It is a tragedy. What can be better 
than to devote all our energy, all that we are, all that we have, to the 
knowledge and love of God? The astonishing thing is that God 
should condescend to will this. If we fail to co-operate, the 
loss will be ours, not God’s, and what a loss indeed. If we do 
try to co-operate, we will be doing God’s Will, we will be making 
progress in prayer, we will live life fully, and get great happiness 
out of it. In fact, this is the only way to get true joy out of life, 
the only real happiness to be found in this life. Why do so many souls 
fail to achieve this? ‘The answer is because since every good 
thing can be purchased only at a price, this best of good things can 
also be purchased only at a price, and a great price too, although 
it is nothing by comparison with the return. The price is the 
entire giving of self, complete holocaust of self. This sounds severe, 
and, undoubtedly, it is hard, but it is important to remember, 
that, all things considered, this Spiritual Life is, of all lives, in 
reality, the least hard of any. We would venture to say that too 
much attention has been given to the sufferings which are part 
of the price which one pays for the unspeakable and completely 
satisfying gift of the possession of God. If someone decides to 
become, e.g., a ‘professional’ gangster, tremendous hardship and 
really never ending sufferings are cheerfully undertaken and are an 
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® integral part of the life of a gangster, but let a soul decide to strive 

for perfection (Union with God, call it what we will, we know what 

is meant), then the poor soul begins to be tempted to discouragement 

at the thought of the suffering. Can we imagine a saint, 

who has attained to close union with God in this life, thinking 

that the cost was too much? On the contrary, we have evidence 

to show that such suffering is. nothing (we can go so far as to 
say that it is a joy) in comparison with the return. 

St. Benedict says in his Holy Rule: ‘Now let us run and be 

earnest in doing what will have value for Eternity.’ Then let us try. 

Be assured of this, and take great courage and confidence from 

‘p the thought that God Himself is inviting us to seek this union 
with Him. Nothing can have greater value for all eternity than 
the fact of having attained to the ¢losest union with God before 
death. 

The first thing is to have great confidence in God. We can do 
nothing without Him, as He, Himself, so clearly tells us, and 
St. Paul, the inspired writer assures us that ‘in Him we can do all 
things.’ God so desires our sanctification. ‘Be ye perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect,’ is the ideal which He puts before us. 
Hence, we have every reason to have tremendous confidence in 
Him for all that we need in our journey towards union with Him. 
This need for confidence cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The temptation to discouragement is one of the inevitable trials 
which we will meet, but God is on our side, and with our courage 

_and confidence, we, as it were, give God the opportunity of doing 
great things for us. 

Because of Original Sin, we are so inclined to evil, and the more 
hardened we become in evil, the more indifferent we become to 

_ the supernatural. A typical example is that of the Catholic who 
loses the Faith and then becomes almost convinced that there is no 
Hereafter. Conversely, those who practise mortification of the 
senses, guarding the ears, the tongue, the imagination—all 
those things which can so easily lead one into sin—those begin 
to enjoy a supernatural perception of the Godhead which is a 
wonderful thing to have, and such a help to sanctity also. Let us 
prove our love for God by striving to achieve this self-mastery over 
the senses. The Blessed John Ruysbroeck says: ‘God is for man’s 
enjoyment, creatures are only for His use.’ Let us become convinced’ 
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of the truth of this, and let us endeavour to put it into practice in 
the ordinary routine of our everyday lives. Life is but a journey 
—a night spent in a bad inn, is the expression used by St. Teresa 
of Avila. Our real home is Heaven, which will last for ever, and 
we should use all created things in the way that the traveller makes 
use of trains and buses which spéed his journey homewards, and 
he uses the amenities of the inn because this is also necessary to 
facilitate his journey. Next morning he leaves the inn knowing 
that he will not see it again, and while thankful for its amenities 
and grateful to the trains and the buses, because all these things 
are so helpful for the journey, he has no further interest in them. 
Accordingly, thus should it also be with us. 


Contemplation alone discovers the value of Charity. Without 
it, it 1s only known by hearsay. With it, it is known by 
experience. By love and in love, it proclaims that God is 
love. Then man lets God do in him as He will, allows 
himself to be bound, because he is in love. He 1s free because 
he loves. Whatever lacks the taste of love loses all its savour 
for him.—J. Maritain: The Things that are not Caesar’s. 
p. 114. 
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AT HOME WITH GOD. 


The Knock at Your Door 


GEORGE Byrne, S.J. 


YOUR Frame of mind is quite different, knocking at somebody 
else’s door or listening to a knock at yours. In one case, you are 
master of the situation; you may grant or refuse entry, at will. 
In the other, you are a beggar, hat in hand, especially if you are 
calling on one greater than yourself in search of a favour. You 
are not quite at your ease; you have carefully prepared your method 
of approach in language suited to a benefactor. Once your object 
is achieved, you are anxious to withdraw; your visit 
was utilitarian, or ceremonial; you never even dreamt of a 
heart-to-heart chat as possible. What could there be common 
to you and the grandee to provoke it? You have successfully re- 
peated the ready-made formulae; there is promise of your request 
being granted. What more do you want? Of course your bene- 
factor has no need of you. He has nothing to get from you, nor 
can he learn anything from your conversation. Perhaps he neither 


‘expects nor wants to learn: 


From the reception-room he will pass to the nursery and spend 
an hour with his baby boy, lisping his childish nothings. Oh! 
you will say, what more natural? The baby is his child. It is not 
the stammered nothings which count but the love of the heart which 
goes with them. Exactly! Our Lord would have us understand this. 
When we pray, we are not strangers: we begin, at once, as children, 
‘Our Father’. We may start in the nursery, we may start in the 


_ parlour, we may start wherever we like, the whole house is ours. 
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He suggests the intimacy of the supper-room, where the family 
is thoroughly at ease. The day’s work is over; they just meet 
together to commune with each other: ‘ if any man shall open 
to Me... the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with ~ 
him and he with me.’ 
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Prayer is natural, prayer is easy, and yet it is difficult to keep ©! 
on praying. There must be some explanation of the apparent 
contradiction, and the explanation must be sought in the idea 
formed of prayer. Being a conversation, it is personal. It must 
necessarily reflect the relationship between those who take part. 
The ordinary soldier never chats with his General: a ‘thank you’ 
or a ‘yes, Sir’, is his nearest approach, as the General says a word, 
on his tour of inspection. A salute is given; it is fixed. If words 
accompany it, they are regulated too. There is no conversation. 
There could not be. The General goes to the Officers’ Mess, 
the soldier is himself with barrack-room slang in the canteen. 
He will never sup with the General nor the General with him. 
Soldiers, they ought to have much in common; but their accent 
is different, and their words suit it. 

Where can we find ideal conversation, in which heart speaks 
to heart? Between parent and child? One might expect it. It will 
not be found, however, unless a deeper spiritual bond, that of 
friendship, bind them: ‘And David and Jonathan made a covenant, 
for he loved him as his own soul.’ (1 Kgs. 18. 3.) Of Isai and 
David we merely read that they were father and son; no mention 
is made of a covenant of devotion between them. ‘Friendship,’ 
says Cicero, ‘either finds equals or makes them.’ We are so wrapped 
round by the cocoon of selfishness that we easily confound gener- 
osity with friendship. Real friendship is not born of generosity; 
it springs from love, and the reward of love is love, not anything 
that the lover can bestow: 

‘He seeks not thine but thee such as thou art, 
For lo, His banner over thee is love.’ C. Rosetti. 

The big difficulty in prayer is want of love: ‘ubi amatur haud 
laboratur, vel si laboratur, labor ipse amatur.’ 

St. Thomas reminds us that mere well-wishing is not enough for 
friendship: mutual love is essential. St. Ailred of Rievaulx in his 
De Spiritual Amicitia, has done from the Christian angle what 
Cicero, in his De Amicitia, developed from the natural, human 
point of view: ‘love is an appetite of the rational soul, by means 
of which the soul ardently seeks its object, yearns to possess it, 
relishes it when possessed, and embraces it without letting it go’ 
and he finds four qualities in every true friendship: ‘love; attach- 
ment; reliance; and familiarity. Love confers favours accompanied 
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BDby goodwill. Attachment—a kind of interior delight. Reliance 


means the mutual sharing of plans and confidences undimmed by 
any shadow of mistrust. Familiarity means the friendly exchange 
of experiences in joy and sorrow, the sharing of ideas on things 
good and bad: in a word—mutual communication of all that is 
known and felt.’ 

Those who have read the crowning meditation of St. Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises, the Contemplation for Obtaining Love, will 
remember how self-giving on the part of God, ‘from Whom all 
good things and all gifts descend’ calls forth the entire offering 
of all that I am and possess: “Take, O Lord, and receive all my 
liberty. .. all that I am and possess.’ Are we not lifting the creature 
out of his plane, and supposing an intimacy with the Creator far 
beyond his natural capacity, and which it would be an act of 
unthinkable arrogance to claim? Such, indeed, would be the case, 
were the claim of our making, but it is entirely God’s working: 
‘Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon 
us that we should be called and should be the sons of 
ad. (0 Us, 3.41): 

We read in the Second Book of Kings an incident showing 
David’s kindness. He found that a‘ grandson of Saul’s, one 
Miphiboseth, was living an insignificant life, crippled by lameness. 
He sent for him. Awed by the summons, Miphiboseth fell on 
his face before the King. David re-assured him: ‘I will restore 
the lands of Saul thy father, and thou shalt eat bread at my table 
always.’ 

His life was transformed, but the glory shed upon him, and the 
intimacy of a place at the King’s table is nothing in comparison 
with the assurance that ‘we are now the sons of God,’ looking 
forward to the ‘Father’s house of many mansions’, where ‘God 
will dwell with men, and they shall be his people.’ This is our 
destiny. It is beyond our rosiest dreams; it is beyond any creature 
claim; it is supernatural. But we can, and we should enter on our 
heritage immediately: ‘heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ,’ whose ‘conversation is in heaven.’ 

During life prayer is the exercise of the ‘conversation in heaven’ 
‘when thou didst pray with tears, ... I offered thy prayers 
to the Lord’ (Tob. 12. 12.), was Raphael’s happy message to 


Tobias. We have better; we have the assurance of God’s own, 
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Spirit of Love, helping our infirmity: ‘He that searcheth the hearts, 
knoweth what the Spirit desireth; because He asketh for the 
saints according to God.’ (Rom. 8. 27.). 

We can now see the first, indeed the fundamental difficulty 
in prayer: want of interest, through lack of love. Without some 
common interest sustained conversation is not possible. The 
interest may be in the person or in the subject; if it be in both 
the person and the subject, the conversation tends to become 
endless. The saints passed long hours in prayer, having learnt 
the secret from the Master Who ‘passed the whole night in the 
prayer of God.’ Let us stress those words. ‘Saying prayers’— 
the ‘much speaking’ of the heathens — may keep us far from God, 
or pharasaical formalism may have nothing of heaven in it. “The 
prayer of God’ must ‘seek first the kingdom of God, and His 
justice’ because it is, above all, personal. It is the outpouring 

_ of the child’s heart to the Father’s love, with the complete trust- 
fulness of childhood: ‘casting all your care upon Him for He 
hath care of you.’ (1 Pet. 5. 7.). 

Many a man has grown up bow-legged because well-meaning 
parents have encouraged the baby to walk, as they themselves 
walk, when the little legs were unequal to the weight put on them. 
Far more have been: wobbly in ‘the right path’ because no one 
has taught them to ‘walk before God, and be perfect.’ They 
have been introduced to ante-chambers, waiting to make their 
requests, if haply ‘their cry before him come into his ears.’ 
(Ps. 17. 7.) And, all the time, God ‘was knocking at the door of 
their hearts’ waiting for them to open that He might come in 
and sup with them. We can see why the disciples had to be taught 
‘how’ to pray. They had to be drawn ‘with the cords of Adam, 
with the bands of love.’ (Osee 11. 4.) Love is the only abiding 
force: it ‘never falleth away: whether prophecies shall be made 
void, or tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed,’ 
(1 Cor. 9.) and, in an earlier chapter of this letter to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul warned them that: ‘knowledge puffeth up; but 
charity edifieth;—(an old usage of the word ‘edify, meaning to 
‘build up’, ‘construct’). It took a long time in the work of educ- 
ation to appreciate the Kindergarten, Montessori and kindred 
systems, which quickened the child’s progress by interesting him 
in things which he could like; and Uke is the first step on the 
ladder of Love. 
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The child’s early movements are ruled by likes and dislikes. 
Fear comes more from suggestion; it is a growth of knowledge, 
and knowledge of the reasoning kind is slowly, and for many, 
painfully acquired. The reason stops to question and calculate; 
the heart goes out in love and trust. A child is not drawn to people 
by his desire to share in their knowledge, but by the ‘cords of 
Adam,’ the attraction of goodness, kindness exciting love. He 
loves more than he knows. Above all he clings to one who for 
him is love, his mother; and conversation need never cease when 
he nestles in her arms. In that way God would have us act with 
Him: | 

‘Behold I will bring upon her (i.e. Jerusalem) as it were a 
river of peace, and as an overflowing torrent the glory of the 
Gentiles, which you shall suck; you shall be carried at the 
breasts, and upon the knees they shall caress you. As one 
whom the mother caresseth, so will I comfort you.’ (Is. 
66. 12). 
In a much more homely way our Divine Master tells us of the 
all-embracing nature of God’s love: 
‘how often would I have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and 
thou wouldst not!’ (Mt. 23. 37.) 

By weaving together the strands of His teaching we see how 
He would have us pray: ‘Our Father, Who art in heaven.’ The 
‘child mind’ counts more than anything else. Must the first prayers 
be said kneeling? Nowhere does Our Lord suggest it: ‘whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall not 
enter into it. And embracing them, and laying His hands upon 
them, He blessed them.’ (Mk. 10. 15.) We might dwell on the 
word ‘receive’. The approach is made by God; it is He Who 
knocks at the heart; it is ours to open and receive Him. 

I asked a question about kneeling. It is not an idle one. The 
child should grow into the idea of God, as the Father, whose 
care is all love, Who thinks even of the sparrows, but whose care 
for us is such that ‘the very hairs of the head are numbered.’ 
Kneeling is an act of reverence, which may easily place God at a 
distance: to be approached only in one’s Sunday clothes, not the 
best approach for a child, who is not irreverent, but whose. whole 
dealings with his parents are all the more loving, because no 
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drawing-room best behaviour chills them. He is as free to empty | 


out the scattered contents of his mind as the medley of his pockets; 
they may amuse father: and mother, but the very amusement 
deepens mutual affection. Is God like that? His numbering the 
hairs re-assures us. Reverence will come with years; we need 
not worry about it when the child romps in the nursery or in 
the garden; if Mary’s Child played with him in Nazareth, he could 
still be care-free, and the nothings of his talk with Jesus would 
be prayer. It would, though all unwittingly, increase his love for 
One Who came to save Him, Who ‘knows the clay of which We 
are made,’ Who can, therefore ‘have compassion on our infirmities’ 
so that ‘we can go with confidence to the throne of grace: that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace in seasonable aid.’ (Heb. 
4215): 

A rat sympathetically introduced to prayer does not complain 
of its difficulty. It is only when he is obliged to kneel down, 
with his elders, and keep quiet for five or ten minutes of night 
prayers, listening to words over which even they yawn: words 
too stereotyped and too familiar to interest. The invisibility of 
the Father’s kingdom is no obstacle to the child. His natural 
world is Fairyland, which his imagination fills with all kinds of 
unrealised dreams, and from which anything may come, as Santa 
_ Claus emerges from it. What difficulty, then, can he have of 
being at home in the super-Fairyland of God, the God of the 
stars, of the sea, of the forests, or joining with ‘the mountains 
and the hills as they shall sing praise before God, and all the trees 
of the country shall clap their hands.’ (Is. 55. 12). Truth is 
stranger than fiction; and the love of the little one is at home among 
the infinite wonders of the Infinite Father, Who is Truth: ‘of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


Suffering in the Christian Life 
Winefride olan 


THE PRESENCE of suffering in the world is a fact which has always 
exercised the minds, not only of philosophers, but of ordinary 
men and women. It is a problem that has always had far more 
than an academic interest for the members of the fallen human 
race because it so closely affects us: our senses tortured by physical 
pain, our minds with mental anguish. This problem, more than 
any other, perhaps, has influenced men in their attitude towards 
God and, in some instances, has given rise, or support to already 
existing heresies. 

It does not come within the scope of an essay of this length to 
deal with the ideas by which such people as atheists, pantheists 
or Christian Scientists have attempted to explain the reasons for 
the existence of suffering, but it is to be noted that, in practice, 
there is a grave danger that the fallacious ideas of such people 
can very easily be imbibed through the press and popular literature 
by means of pseudo-scientific or pseudo-philosophic articles. 
It is difficult to be coolly reasonable when one is in great pain 
and the result is that even Catholics will answer their pitiable 
cry, ‘Why must we suffer?’ with scraps of knowledge culled from 
the sophistries of those they would not think of toasting to answer 
their other moral problems. 

The first essential in considering the problem of suffering is 
to frame correctly our question concerning it: ‘Why does God 
permit suffering in a world which He created and governs?’ We 
know God is omnipotent and that there is no such thing as a 
principle of evil with which He is in strife. We know He is in- 
finitely good and that all His work is good. We know too, that He 
is omniscient and knew from the beginning what would be the 
result of His creation of the world and the human race. Therefore, 
the question is, ‘Why does God permit suffering?’ 

To that question, there is no easy, ready-made answer. It can 
be demonstrated that man’s knowledge of God comes to him in 
two ways: (a) by reason and (b) by revelation. Revelation demands 
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the exercise of the virtue of faith, for the simple reason that, 
God being what He is, infinite, and man being created with a 
finite intelligence, we cannot escape mystery. How can we expect 
God, the pattern of whose universe has been built up over millions 
of years and the myriads of lives of which He knows every jot 
and tittle to be circumscribed by the limited intelligence of even 
the most able philosopher? In any case it is not really our concern 
to be able to give a complete answer to the question of suffering: 
our own particular lot and destiny have been committed to our 
care and we are quite incompetent to give a verdict on all the 
details of creation. ‘It is not for you to know,’ was Our Lord’s 
answer to speculative questions and His teaching was concerned 
primarily with conduct and supernatural life. 

But Christian philosophy takes us part of the way towards a 
solution of the problem and gives a meaning to suffering which 
the pagan Stole could meet only with a human, though admirable 
dignity and the modern pessimist with a despairing groan. Suff- 
ering, we are taught, came into the world with the Fall. Pain, 
poverty, anxiety, remorse and, ultimately, death are evils which 
arise out of the abuse of what is good by the finite will of man. 
It is sometimes objected that God could have made a world in 
which suffering was absent, but the human mind has not the 
knowledge nor the right to deny God the freedom to create a world 
according to His own design. This may not be the ‘best of all 
possible worlds,’ as we, with our limited capacity, conceive the 
meaning of that phrase, but we can be certain that it is the best 
of all possible means for the end which God, in His infinite good- 
ness, has in sight for each one of us. 

It is an obvious fact that modern thought regards suffering and 
not sin as the greatest of all evils and something to be avoided 
at all costs, even at the cost of disregarding fundamental principles; 
kill the incurably sick; limit the population so that the survivors 
may live in greater comfort, etc. On the other hand, right from 
the beginning of Christianity, we learn that suffering has some- 
thing of great value to impart to us. Not that suffering has to 
be sought for its own sake. Indeed, the essence of real suffering 
is that it is completely passive, an acceptance of God’s will and 
a complete obliteration of our own. The Passion and death of - 
Our Lord was the prototype of all suffering and an example of © 
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® perfect passivity: ‘He was led as a sheep to the slaughter and like 

a lamb before his shearer.’ That suffering, as we well know, 

was accepted as a sacrifice for our sins. It was the atonement 

which was to open again the gates of heaven to the fallen human 

race, but, it is not an act which happened at a given time in history 

and then was ended—like the destruction of the Temple or some 

other momentous historical event. The sacrifice of Calvary is, 

of course, perpetuated in the sacrifice of the Holy Mass but, 

as well, it has given a meaning and a purpose to all the other 

sufferings and sorrows of the world. Suffering was, from the 

beginning, a bond with Christ Who redeemed us through suffering 

§ and so, in so far as it is a token of our Membership of the Mystical 

- Body of which He is the Head, it is a cause for joy: ‘And they 

indeed went from the presence of the council rejoicing that they 

were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus’ 

(Acts 5. 41). ‘For this is thankworthy if for conscience towards 

God a man endure sorrows, suffering wrongfully for unto this 

are you called because Christ also suffered for us leaving you an 

example that you should follow his steps.’ (1. Peter 2. 19-21). 

It is St. Paul, of course, who so loved to impress upon the early 

Christian converts their glorious privilege of being members of 

the Mystical Body, who again and again returns to the idea of our 

sharing in the redemptive sufferings of Christ. ‘Heirs of God,’ 

he says, ‘sharing the inheritance of Christ; only we must share 

his sufferings if we are to share his glory.’ (Romans 8. 17). He 

reminds the Philippians that the gift of faith is, indeed, inseparable 

. . from suffering: ‘The grace that has been granted you is that of 

a suffering for Christ’s sake, not merely believing in him.’ (1. 29). 

In writing to the Galatians, Saint Paul uses a strong word for 

‘overcome,’ a word whose very connotation linked them with 

the Saviour: “Those who belong to Christ have crucified nature, 
with all its passions, all its impulses.’ 

The spirit of redemptive suffering has always permeated the 
life of the Church and is one of the. most joyful aspects of our 
religion. We are never alone in our struggle for, being ‘membersone 
of another,’ we may share in the graces obtained by the prayers 
and sufferings of stronger souls than ourselves and are helped 
- heavenwards by sacrifices that we know not of. The sacrifices 
€ may be only small things, apparently—part perhaps of Saint _ 
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Teresa’s ‘Little Way’—and yet, informed with charity, they can 
become part of the sublime sacrifice of Calvary. The material 
insignificance of the act does not count. Saint Thomas Aquinas 
indeed tells us, ‘Whatever is offered to God in order to raise man’s 
spirit to Him may be called a sacrifice’ and it was sacrifice through 
suffering that wrought the incomparable glory of the Redemption. 

Suffering then, plays a part in integrating us in the life of Christ 
in His Church and, to come down to the natural plane, it has a 
great function in the moulding of character. A common theme 
of fiction and epic is the victory won through trial and suffering. 
Again on the natural plane, we admit that the man who has won 
through difficulties and achieved success is a stronger character 
than the one born ‘with a silver spoon in his mouth.’ Human 
character, untried by experience, seems to lack some quality. 
Poets and dramatists have always recognised that fact, though not, 
necessarily, relating it to any scheme of divine providence. ‘Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,’ said Shakespeare and, five hundred 
years before Christ was born, Aeschylus, that wise Greek tragedian 
declared that ‘sin worketh suffering and suffering worketh wisdom.’ 
In theological terms, it may be said that suffering properly accepted 
develops in the sufferer many Christian virtues such as fortitude, 
patience, temperance and humility. This is a clear example of 
how all things work together for good; of how divine providence 
uses evil and pain, the consequent feeling of exile. they create 
in us, our perception, however dim, that we were made for better 
things than these, to draw us in a mysterious fashion, nearer God. 

Suffering, of itself, has not this effect. It is the spirit in which 
it is accepted which turns it into an instrument for good or evil. 
We have to confront suffering in some ways as we have to confront 
sin: the intellect and will have to be prepared beforehand if we 
wish to turn it to our spiritual good. ‘Temptation apprehended 
and overcome is meritorious; suffering, accepted as a personal 
penance and as part of the privilege of membership of the Mystical 
Body; even as an essential part of the full development of our 
personality and dignity as human beings, is so too, But, violent 
bodily pain, mental anguish, the sudden death of a dear one, 
leave one in no state to accept the trial and, blinded by emotion, 
one may become a bitter and cynical person. Saint Augustine 
sums up the two opposite effects that suffering may have when © 
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he says, ‘For as in one fire gold gleams and chaff smokes, and as 
under one flail the straw is bruised and the ear cleaned . . . so 
likewise, one and the same violence of affliction proves, purifies 
and melts the good and condemns, wastes and banishes the bad. 
Thus, in one and the same distress, the wicked offend God by 
detestation and the good glorify Him by praise and prayer. So 
great is the difference when we consider not what misfortune 
a man suffers but how he suffers it.’ It is, perhaps, almost unnec- 
essary to mention that prayer and the Sacraments are the surest 
aids to acquiring the charity to bear suffering when it becomes 
our lot. 

Perhaps something should be said here about suffering in nature. 
It is really a side issue which, because of modern sophistries, has 
in some countries become a main issue. Besides, the sight of 
pain among dumb animals really does cause mental suffering, 
more or less, to most people. Some people will concede quite 
willingly that suffering among human beings is capable of ex- 
planation without impugning God’s justice, but animals are 
innocent and therefore should be free from misery. Now it is 
very difficult to attempt an accurate answer to the question, ‘Why 
should animals suffer?’ because we, are quite unable to adduce 
the testimony of the animals themselves. We know almost nothing 
of the experience of these creatures although modern science can 
tell us a great deal of their physical formation and habits. We are 
bound, being human, to read our own feelings into theirs and yet, 
there is a vast and unbridgeable gulf between us and them. Again, 
we tend to notice the exception to the rule and have a biased 
view of nature ‘red in tooth and claw.’ It is surely more true to 
say that, on the whole, the more usual impression of nature is 
one of abundant and joyous life, in which, apparently, anyway, 


animals do not, like human beings 


‘Look before and after 

And pine for what is not.’ 
We have Our Lord’s own word for it,.too, that His Heavenly Father 
was aware even of the fate of the two sparrows that were sold for a 
farthing. It has been the consistent belief of scholastic philosophers 
and mystics, although we, with our finite minds, cannot conceive 
such a plan in its glorious immensity, that the whole universe 
and every infinitesimal detail in it is inter-connected, ordered 
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and significant; that there is a hierarchy of being, an ascending 
order where the smallest is seen in the greatest and the greatest 
in the smallest. So, when people speak and worry themselves 
unduly about what they call ‘purposeless suffering’ in any branch 
of the creation, they are judging a case without knowing the 
evidence. We can never prove that any suffering is purposeless, 
but, on the other hand, we do know that every creature, even 
the sparrow, is held in the thought and love of God. 

Finally, suffering is often permitted as a reminder of man’s 
first beginning and last end, of his complete dependence on his 


creator, and that ‘in the last resort, we have nothing to hope for 
apart from God.’ 


It is a law of things as they actually are, that we must 
continually suffer from others: it is the condition of our 
being that we shall be the victims of others’ abuse of their 
free wills: it belongs to our position that our desires and 
inclinations should be continually thwarted and that we 
should be at the mercy of circumstances. And it is our duty 
to bear that without resentment and without rebellion. To 
rebel 1s to assert practically that such things are not our due, 
that they do not belong to our position. It is to refuse to 
recognise that we are fallen members of a fallen race. 
The moment that we feel resentment at anything painful 
that happens us through the activity of men or things, at 
that moment we are resentful against God’s Providence. 
—Fr. Leen, C.S.S5p.: In the Likeness of Christ, p. 184. 


Death 


J. Murtacu, S.M.A. 


/ 


THE CurisTIAn attitude of joy at the thought of death goes back 
to St. Paul who wrote, ‘I wish to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ.’ St. Francis of Assisi made a friend of death. To him 
death was ‘Brother Death,’ a source of gladness and not sadness. 

When St. Robert Bellarmine was an old man and lay sick on his 
bed, his doctors broke to him the news of his coming death. 
They need not have scrupled about the ill effects the announcement 
was to have on the patient, for he beamed and said, ‘What good 
news! What good news!’ Later, when it seemed he was going to 
recover and the physicians informed him that after all, he was not 
going to leave the world, he exclaimed, ‘What bad news! What 
bad news!’ What rejoices the world, saddens the saints and what 
saddens the world, rejoices the saints. 

An almost identical incident is recorded in Trochu’s work 
on the Curé d’Ars, concerning a person who has not been canonised 
but whose death has marked her as being in the tradition of the 
-saints in her attitude to death.‘Benoite Lardet—one of the school 
mistresses, buried on October 5, 1850—also died a most edifying 
death. To her sister who shed tears at seeing her in pain, she said, 
“How kind of you to weep like this, but would you, then, keep 
me on this earth? It has never satisfied me.” ‘““What happiness!” 
she exclaimed, on the physicians informing her that the sickness 
was mortal, “what joy! I am going to behold the good God!”’’ 
(The Curé d’Ars., p. 206). 

Perhaps the most remarkable and striking instance of the saints 
* finding joy in approaching death is that recorded of herself by 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, when writing about an incident 
which occurred about a year and a half before she left the world. 
‘In the early hours of Good Friday, Our Lord gave me the hope 
of soon joining him in his beautiful home in heaven—a blessed 
memory, indeed! I could not obtain permission to remain watching 
at the altar of repose throughout the night of Maundy Thursday, 
so at midnight I went back to our cell. Scarcely had I laid my 
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head on the pillow than I felt a hot stream rise to my lips. J 
thought I was going to die, and my heart nearly broke with joy. 
But as I had just put out our lantern, I mortified my curiosity 
until the morning and slept in peace. At five o’clock, when I was 
called, I remembered that I had some good news to learn. I went 
to the window, and found, as I had expected, that our handkerchief 
was soaked with blood. Dearest Mother, what hope was mine! 
I was firmly convinced that on this anniversary of his death, 
my Beloved had allowed me to. hear his first call, like a sweet 
gentle murmur, heralding his joyful approach.’ In this wonderful 
passage from The Story of a Soul, it is difficult to know which 
to admire more, St. Theresa’s delirium of joy at the approach of 
death or her wonderful control in the circumstances, the refusal 
to look at the handkerchief until the following morning. 

We, too, are expected to reproduce this spirit in our own way. 
As we progress in holiness, the thought of death should normally 
become more attractive to us. The attractiveness of death should 
be rooted in the desire of the Vision of God. This desire is weak 
in those beginning the spiritual life and absent from those who 
are not trying. A very strong repugnance to the thought of death 
and a refusal to reflect on it is a sign of great worldliness, evidence 
that we have settled down in this life and forgotten that ‘we have 
not here a lasting city.’ It is a sign that our treasure, and 
consequently our heart, is on earth. 

Joy at the thought of death must not be an escape. It must 
be joined to the faithful performance of the duties of our state in 
life and have as its motive the vision of God. St. Paul expressed 
his willingness to remain on in life working for souls, though he 
was haunted by the desire of seeing God. ‘For to me to live is 
Christ and to die is gain. But if to live in the flesh is my lot, this 
means for me fruitful labour, and I do not know which to choose. 
Indeed I am hard pressed from both sides—desiring to depart 
and to be with Christ, a lot by far the better; yet to stay on in the 
flesh is necessary for your sake. And with this conviction I know 
that I shall stay on and continue with you all for your progress 
and joy in the faith, that your rejoicing in my regard may abound 
in Christ Jesus through my coming to you again.’ Philip. 1: 21-26. 
To desire to be out of the body in order to flee from trials is escapism 
and not the Christian virtue of hope. Many people desire death 
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when placed in circumstances of difficulty and prolonged trial, 
The desire of death is meritorious and sanctifying only when 
it is the desire of the vision of God and when duty is acquitted with 
fidelity. 

Meditation on death will help to make the thought of death 
more attractive. If we keep before us the thought of the preface 
of the Mass of the Dead that ‘for thy faithful ones, O Lord, life 
is only changed, not taken away,’ we shall find courage to look 
death in the face. Even the natural repugnance of death, the 
shrinking of our being from its dissolution will no longer strike 
terror into us if we pierce by faith beyond the veils of death. 
_ Death is attractive to two classes of people, those who shrink from 
the difficulties of life in discouragement, and those whose faith 
in the Beatific Vision is strong and lively. Meditation on death 
with the Vision of God as its outcome will be our strength now 
and in the moment of death itself. 

Meditation on death should lead on to acceptance of death. 
We should often relive our death and in anticipation accept death 
with whatever sufferings may accompany it as an act of adoration. 
Acceptance of death is an act of adoration for it acknowledges 
God as the Master of all things, of life and of death. If we could 
accept all our trials and sufferings between now and our death 
in that same spirit, our lives would become lives of adoration and 
death would be only a climax, a resounding ‘Glory to God in the 
- Highest,’ which we had been singing in lower tones throughout 
our existence. 

There is a well-known form of acceptance of death, which 
runs as’ follows: ‘O Lord, my God, already at this hour I accept 
from Thy hand with resignation and a ready will any kind of death, 
just as it pleaseth Thee to send it, with all its terrors, sufferings 
and pains.’ To the recitation of this prayer once during one’s 
' lifetime, after Confession and Communion and prayers for the 
Pope’s intentions, Pius X attached a plenary indulgence to be 
gained at the moment of death, though the spirit of adoration is 
considerably deepened if it is repeated daily. 

We should rehearse for death every time we go to sleep. Sleep 
is a symbol of death and we should remind ourselves that the 
symbol will be followed by the reality. Our Lord saw sleep as a 
figure of death and we imitate Him by seeing in created goods 
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figures of spiritual realities. “These things he spoke, and after 
this he said to them, “Lazarus, our friend sleeps. But I go that 
I may wake him from sleep.’ His disciples therefore said, ‘Lord, 
if he sleeps, he will be safe.’”’ Now Jesus had spoken of his death, 
but they thought he was speaking of the repose of sleep. So then 
Jesus said to them plainly, “Lazarus is dead.” ’ 

We should also be reminded of death by the approach of winter. 
Is this not a reason why the Church has placed the Commemoration. 
of All the Faithful Departed at the beginning of November. 
Perhaps she means the sight of leaves falling from trees to stir 
up in us the thought that all men must die and we among them. 

Finally we should rehearse for death by mortification. St. Paul 
looked at mortification in this life. ‘I, die daily,’ he said, speaking 
not of physical death, obviously, but of death to disordered 
concupiscence, death to corrupt nature, death to all forms of selfish- 
ness, so that the divine life in him could expand. For us, every 
victory over ourselves, every disorderly inclination resisted, every 
movement of pride overcome, every trial accepted, every sacrifice 
made, every aversion overcome should be a reminder of the 
death to be inflicted on the enemy within us and of the physical 
death which we must undergo sooner or later, Then death will 
no longer frighten us, for worldliness will be on the wane and 
the desire for the vision of God on the increase. Perhaps, like 
the saints we, too, will find joy in the very thought of dying. 


Life, to be perfect, must be possessed altogether: there must 
be no past which is gone, no present which is going, no 
future which is to come. It must be permanent, abiding, 
full and without succession. Life which would be past is 
lost life; that which is to come would not be life possessed, 
and that which 1s passing would be life in decay. God alone, 
as He is in Himself, realises the full conditions of perfect life. _ 
He alone can impart it by giving Himself.—F¥r. Leen, 
’ C.S.Sp.: In the Likeness of Christ, p. 349. 


Keep Me Company 


GaBrRiEL M. Harty, O.P. 


LET us begin with an argument:—though it is not for the sake 
of argument, but rather in the interests of doctrine and of life. 

When you are saying the Rosary, Whom and what are you 
thinking of? 

Of Christ and His mysteries? 

Or of Mary and the honour due to her as mother of the Saviour? 

‘Does it really make any difference?’ you may ask. 

“We say the Rosary thinking about Christ and His holy Mother, 
saying our Paters and Aves,—and that’s all about it. ’Tis like the 
little child who was asked, “which do you prefer, —your Mammy 
or your Daddy?”—and she answered with a wistful smile: “‘Both 
of dem!” ’ 


Before venturing any answers to the above questions, it may 
be well to state that prayer though it has its principles as solid 
as the Rock of Cashel, is yet as fluid as the rolling ocean and as 
personal as a heart-beat. St. Thomas, when he had set himself 
several questions on how we should pray, answered all difficulties 
by the guiding rule: ‘Follow the way that most helps to stir up 
devotion.’ 

The Psalter of Mary is a great broad way, but with many bye- 
paths and secret passages branching off here and there. Otherwise, 
we may be quite sure that the Mother of God’ would not have 
indicated it as a prayer for all. The Rosary is no longer the sole 
“property of the sons of St. Dominic, but has become the prayer 
of the Universal Church, and so we may well expect to find in 
it the influence of several ‘schools of spirituality.’ One person 
may find all he needs as he fingers the beads before the statue 
of Our Lady in his own room or at a wayside-shrine. Another 
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may wish to expand his soul to ‘all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge’ which are hid in the mysteries of Christ. 

The broad outline, here suggested, is an effort to coordinate 
these Marian and Christological ‘points-of-view’, and it is based 
primarily on the circumstances which first led to the preaching 
of the Rosary. The principle that we will suggest, as giving cohesion 
and harmony to the diverse elements of the Rosary is that of St. 
Thomas,—‘Contemplata aliis tradere-—which has been rendered 
in English—‘Giving to others the fruits of contemplation.’ 


‘A Most Ingenious Paradox\’ 


In popular language, and indeed in Papal pronouncements, 
the Rosary is often called the Psalter or the Crown of Mary. So 
much for the name. But if one asks why it is so called, the answer 
need not necessarily be:—because Mary is the object of our con- 
templation. (though in many instances she might well be). 

Pope Pius V. in his Constitution, “Consueverunt Romani 
Pontifices’ (September 17th 1569), described the Rosary as, ‘an 
easy and holy method of praying and beseeching God’! And in 
the fifth lesson of the old Office for the feast of the Most Holy 
Rosary, we read, “The Rosary, or Psalter, is a holy formulae of 
praying to God in honour of the Virgin Mary . . .” 

The Privileged Votive Mass of the Most Holy Rosary, as found 
in the Dominican Missal, is well worth close attention. It begins 
with a glorious cry to Mary,—‘Hail, holy root, hail glory of the 
world, O Mary, flower of all virgins, thou art as the rose or the 
lily: pray thou to the Son for us.’ The Epistle, the Responsary, 
the Offertory, the Communion and the Post-Communion are defin- 
itely Marian in character also. ‘The latter speaks of ‘the hallowed 
mysteries of the most holy rosary dedicated by thy faithful church 
unto the honour of God’s mother . . . 

On the other hand, the Secret prayer seems a flat contradiction 
of this: ‘Grant we beseech thee, O merciful God, that those -of 
us who are girded with the power of the rosary of God’s mother, 
Mary, which is wholly dedicated to her Son... 


1 ‘modum ... orandi et precandi Deum.... 
2 ‘Hoc autem Rosarium sive Psalterium est modus quo facile admodum et pie 
Deum exoramus; quo . . . Beatissima Virgo colitur et veneratur.’ 
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—A rather Gilbertian situation!|—Where all is Christ’s, and all 
is Mary’s. 

The problem cannot be solved by allowing so much to Jesus 
and so much to His mother. We must have a principle which 
is at once wholly to ‘the honour of God’s mother,’ and ‘wholly 
dedicated to her Son.’ 

The Gospel passage, taken from St. Luke, chapter ann might 
well appear a ‘misfit’, at first reading. Yet it is this very strangeness 
which brings us Hane back to the days when St. Dominic and 
his companions ‘travelled through the cities and towns, preaching 
and evangelising the kingdom of God.’ 

The passage starts on that very note in the preaching of Christ, 
and it goes on to give the parable of the sower. But it should 
be noted that we are not left with an isolated parable. ‘The Gospel 
selection does not stop at the fate of the seed, but we are asked to 
meditate too, on the Preacher himself. For we are told of how he 
went about all the cities, and of who went with him; of the manner 
in which he gave forth his doctrine and explained it later on to 
his intimate disciples: “lo you is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables.’ 

This might be called the Preacher’s ‘Book of Rules’: and surely 
some significance must be attached to the fact that the Rosary 
was committed to the care of an Order whose glory and respon- 
sibility it is to be an order of Preachers. 


The Rosary—A ‘Principle And Foundation’ 


The late Holy Father was fully aware of this consideration. 
In a remarkable letter addressed to the Master-General of the 
Dominican Order, he wrote:- ‘It may justly be said that the Rosary 
of Mary, is, as it were, the principle and foundation on which 
the very order of St. Dominic rests for the perfecting of the life 
of its members, and obtaining the salvation of others’? 

If, then, the Rosary be a ‘principle and foundation’ for the 
Preachers of the Rosary, it is only natural to expect that it should 
be linked up with the nature of the Order itself. That is why we 
suggested that the statement ‘Contemplata aliis tradere’—giving 
to others the fruits of contemplation,—might help towards a better 
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understanding of the seeming diversity of elements in the prayer. 
It has often been suggested that the life of a Dominican is 
itself a contradiction. He is a contemplative, living for God alone, 


and yet he must ‘travel through the cities and towns, preaching 


and evangelising. He is at once all for God, and all for men. 
He must carry the monastery in his heart and the world on his 
back! In the words of Alberto Castellano, writing on the Rosary 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, ‘the brethren of S. 
Dominic must rise up and stand in the heights of contemplation; 
looking about to the East, i.e. to Christ and His holy work; at 
the same time beholding their children gathered from the East 


unto the West: i.e. from the rising to the going down of their 


holy preaching.’! 


Now, the Mother of God, through whom passes ‘all grace of 


the way and of the truth’ may be said to possess in plenitude the 
grace of every religious Order and ‘school of spirituality’. She is 
as ‘the Cedar in Libanus’ as ‘the Cypress on Mount Sion’, as ‘the 
Palm tree in Cades’ and as ‘the Rose-plant in Jericho’: In mind 
and heart, Mary is at once a Franciscan, a Jesuit, a Carmelite 


and the weary parish priest who has borne the burdens of the 
heats of the day. For our present purpose we will consider the 


Mother of God, as realising in herself in a most perfect manner, 
that ‘principle and foundation on which the very Order of St. 
Dominic rests for the perfecting of the life of its members, and 
obtaining the salvation of others.’ 


DO YOU SEE WHAT? © SHE? 


Mary is the supreme contemplative: she is also the Queen 
of Apostles! Ever since that moment when the Angel Gabriel 
preached the glad tidings of our Redemption, Mary has been 
dwelling on the mysteries of the Saviour. She is that handmaid 


1 ‘Rosario della Gloriosa Vergine’—Published Venice, 1521. 
This is a rare and precious work, containing over a hundred quaint though 


very instructive, woodcuts in illustration of the mysteries, so that, as. the author 
states, even the ‘idioti,’ who cannot read may be able to contemplate the divine: 


mysteries. This is, perhaps, the earliest instance of a type of book which is 
popular today—a Rosary manual with text on one side and illustration on 
the other. j 

It might surprise modern publishers to see the wealth of illustration coupled 


with such profundity of text. And this was a ‘best-seller’ in its day; for it was. 


first produced in Latin, and reprinted in the vernacular for close’ on a century. 
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whose eyes are ever ‘towards the Lord’. When she speaks to 
men or when men come to her she does not leave her contemplation. 
The whole movement of her soul is one of attraction rather than 
of going out. ‘Come over to me, all ye that desire me, and be 
filled with my fruits—Come! Be filled,—filled especially with 
the blessed fruit of my womb—. 

‘Come! Let us adore! Venite adoremus. 

‘Keep me company,’ Our Lady said to Lucy of Fatima, or as 
another translation has it, ‘Accompany me, meditating on the 
mysteries of the Rosary.’ 

Here are the two great movements of the Rosary. 


Coming to Mary: Being filled with Christ! 
In union with Mary: Contemplating Christ! 
Through the eyes of Mary: Seeing Christ! 


We are asked to contemplate Christ and His mysteries, but we 
are to reach out to this object in union with, and at the gracious 
invitation of Mary. To keep one company, is not to be busied with 
the person who issues the invitation, so much as to share something 
with him,—to be of one mind and heart with him, to look in the 
same direction as him—to see what he sees. ‘The true sign of 
friendship’ writes St. Thomas, ‘is when friend reveals to friend 
the secrets of his heart.’ 


Share My _ Secret. 


In the Rosary, Mary reveals to us the secrets of her’ heart. 
She wills to share with us the bread of eternal life, the food of 
holy doctrine. Jesus is the subject of her deepest thoughts; His 
mysteries the object of her contemplation. Since by divine arr 
angement all these secrets have committed to her maternal heart, 
we may enter in to them only ‘at the sound of her voice.’ 

From the point-of-view of the ‘thing contemplated,’ then, the 
Rosary would seem to be a Christological prayer. Christ is present 
in all the mysteries, but there are several mysteries where it might 
be an undue strain to see Mary before us. 

This does not mean that the Rosary is not still the Psalter of 
Mary; for though our prayer is largely directed towards Christ, 
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it is always through the Most Pure Heart of Mary. Our puny 
act of contemplation is merged in that of her in whom is ‘all grace 
of the way, and of the truth.’ 

Mary, the humble handmaid of the Lord holds in her hands 
the graces which give to each of us the right of entry to the heart 
of Christ. It would be presumptuous to hope for any degree of 
contemplation of the divine mysteries, apart from Mary. She is 
the principle ‘contemplator’: our prayer is always secondary and 
subordinate to hers. It is not we who chose her, but she who calls 
us to praise the Lord with her. 

‘Magnificate Dominum mecum: et exaltemus nomen ejus in 
idipsum!’—‘Praise the Lord with me: and let us exalt his name 
together\’ 

“Venite filii audite me: timorem Domini docebo vos!’—Come 
children, harken to me; I will teach you the fear of the Lerd!’ (Ps. 33) 


We Were Invited . . . 


A homely example may help to illustrate our argument: 

Our friend down the road had borrowed a movie-camera last 
Summer to take some action-shots of his newly arrived baby-boy. 
When the dark evenings set in, he dropped us a note, saying: 
‘Won’t you be along to join us in a “‘pre-view” tomorrow night.’ 
On the night of the showing, he was master of the situation. 
He gathered us around the screen, while he himself acted as projec- 
tionist and commentator. Everything went with a swing, for he 
had filmed and edited the affair from start to finish. Jack had 
studied his own son, and was proud to ‘put him across.’ Now and 
then, he himself appeared in the picture holding his ‘half-year’ old, 
though we didn’t get a full view of the retiring Dad—-for he 
seemed much more interested in the son and heir than in the 
prospective audience. 


“Now the Parable is this... 


It was later that night, as we knelt for the Rosary, that I saw 
the meaning of the parable!—Here, in mother’s bedroom, where 
we always said the family Rosary, the Mother of God was inviting 
us to look at her Son. She wanted us to focus the eyes of our 
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minds on the picture that was ever being projected from the 
‘light inaccessible’ on to the screen of her Immaculate Heart. 
As Mediatrix of all graces, Mary had been appointed to present to 
our souls that Child at whose side she had stood for thirty-three 
years, from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

In the Rosary, then, we look upon the life, death and glory 
of the Son of Man; Mary is in the picture, too—though always in 
due subordination to her divine Son. When we kneel to contemplate 
these scenes, we kneel beside one ‘whose memory is unto everlasting 
generations,’ and who has been kneeling there all along, waiting 
for us to keep her company. Christ is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life: But it is Mary who invites us ‘to come over to be filled with 
her fruits’; for ‘in me,’ she says, ‘is all grace of the way and of 
the truth, in me is all hope of life and of virtue.’ 


* * * * * 


So now, we are back to where we started, with Christ before us 
and Mary by our side. We contemplate the Son of God, through 
Mary with Mary and in Mary. Which will you have in the Rosary? 


Christ or Mary? 


Like the little child, we'll have “both of dem!’ 


THE SEAT OF WISDOM 


It is no mere poetry to speak of Our Lady, as does the 
Church, as the Seat of Wisdom. Over her were outspread 
the Wings of the Spirit of God. United to the Incarnate 
Word, prepared with angelic purity to understand the 
Divine messages, responsive to the voice of an angel that 
our grosser ears would not at all have perceived, unclouded 
by the weakness that sin causes to the intelligence, passionless, 
without even the dullness of old age, she stands at the head 
of the long line of the Wise who lead onward the children 
of men—Fr. Jarrett, O.P.: Meditations for Layfolk. 


Vocations—and Master Albert 


HENRY GAFFNEY, O.P. 


THERE ts aT the moment a tiny panic about the paucity of 
vocations to the priesthood and there is some foundation for fear 
of the future. The July Vocations’ Exhibition in London focussed 
attention on this radical problem. The Pope shares that fear. His 
Holiness told the vast audience in London’s Olympia by Radio 
of the Church’s tender solicitude for the boys who are to become 
her priests. He continued solemnly: ‘Conscious of the unparalleled 
sublimity of the priestly calling and the consequent exacting 
demands made on candidates to Holy Orders, and at the same 
time painfully alive to the serious, at times alarming, lack of 
vocations in almost every part of the world, Popes and Councils 
have repeatedly appealed for an increase in the number of priests 
conspicuous for their holy lives and sound learning, who might 
carry on the sacred ministry confided to them by the Blessed 
Redeemer, might instruct the faithful in the teachings of the 
Faith, bring back the erring to the way of truth and virtue, help 
all to secure the salvation of their souls, and defend the cause 
of Christ and His Church against the attacks, open and insidious, 
_ of the enemies of God.’ 

The Holy Father spoke of his own ‘burning desire and fond hope’ 
for more and holier priests. 

‘Yet we know that if this desire and hope are to be realised, 
there will have to be a united effort on the part of all to, foster 
vocations. 

‘Mothers and fathers of families must not hesitate to turn 
the eyes of their children early towards the sanctuary and they 
should make it clear, in the family circle, that no greater privilege 
or honour could come to them than to have a son called to stand 
at the altar, another Christ as it were, to offer the sacrifice of 
‘Golgotha to the eternal Father. 

‘Priests and Catholic teachers should be quick to discern, 
rather to search out, the first signs of God’s special call and be 
diligent to prepare the growing boy to respond to it with holy 
generosity.’ 
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These burning and apostolic words swung my thoughts back to: 
that wonderful old father of priests, Blessed Jordan of Saxony. 
This article was meant to tell of his work. But it struck me that it 
would be wiser, and that he would have a richer blessing for me, 
if I wrote of one of his own boys rather than about himself. hat 
is the reason why this article is about Saint Albert. Jordan won 
Albert to the Dominicans. Albert was the benignant teacher of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Between the three of them they have shaken 
the intellectual world for seven centuries. So, let us talk about 
Jordan’s boy, Albert. Later, we shall talk about Jordan. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century Albert was born in the 
Bavarian diocese of Augsburg. The childhood and youth of Albert, 
the work of whose mature manhood was to affect all Europe, are 
shrouded in obscurity. In his own voluminous writings he tells 
us nothing about his early years save that he had a brother, 
Henry, who afterwards became like himself a Dominican. About 
the year 1212, Albert entered the University of Padua as an 
undergraduate. During his early years as a student he was slow of 
wit, finding study difficult. But his application to his work was 
unfaltering, and brought with it success. Before youth had passed 
he made a decision regarding his way of life which illumines those 
years, and reveals the serious outlook of the boy in an age and a 
place in which frivolity and laxity seduced many to carelessness 
of the Law of God. 

Sometime in the year 1223, Albert met for the first time Father 
Jordan, the successor of Saint Dominic. Jordan was preaching in 
that year in the city of Padua. The under-graduates thronged to 
his sermons. Jordan exercised an amazing power over the young 
men. He possessed such a wonderfully winning personality, such 
a rare understanding of the youth of his time, and was, withal, 


. aman of such deep sanctity and extensive learning, of such flaming 


zeal and tender kindliness, that his power with the wayward students 
of the university cities of Europe was unique. His biographies tell 
us that his anxiety for their welfare was only equalled by the 
affection he won from them, moving like a conqueror through those 
youthful groups whose loyalty is hard to win, but which, once won, 
rises to heights of heroic self-sacrifice: Jordan put the white 
habit of the young Order of St. Dominic on more than a thousand 
of those University students, choosing them with such discretion 
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that a great number of them, like Raymond of Penafort and 
Vincent of Beauvais, became brilliant lights of the Church. One 
evening in 1223, Jordan returned home tired and worn after long 
preaching to find a young man waiting for him in the parlour of 
the priory. The good Father was in no mood for interviewing 
anybody. But, he put his comfort in his pocket and strode into the 
parlour to meet the lad who was to become Saint Albert the Great, 
and the teacher of Aquinas. In a few minutes they were good 
friends. In a few weeks they were brothers in the Household of 
Dominic. But I tremble with horror to think of what might have 
happened if Jordan had been an ordinary man and had put his 
protégé on the long finger. If there had been an irritated and 
unapproachable Jordan, that shy boy might never have returned. 
On the delicate equipoise of Jordan’s temperament that evening 
hung the vocation of Albert, the training of Aquinas and a 
subsequent development which, as I have said, has shaken the 
world. 

Albert found in the Dominican Convent of Padua, where he 
proceeded for his novitiate, many of his undergraduate companions. 
In fact, he found there, as a result of Master Jordan’s activity, 
the flower of the intellectual youth of the university. As soon 
as his theological studies began, Albert outstripped them all in his 
devotion to apostolic learning. His own writings of later years 
prove his deep study and close familiarity with Holy Scripture and 
the great Fathers of the Church. Albert at this time according to 
the historian, Rodolph, ‘was a true lover of wisdom . . . and he 
strove by every means in his power to foster in the garden of his 
soul that which is sweeter than honey, the blossoming of every 
virtue.’ ’ 

When the years of his preparation drew to a close, Albert 
was duly ordained to the holy priesthood. Soon afterwards he was 
_ sent with a professor’s degree to teach at Cologne. His brethren 
chad been established there since the year 1221 in a convent close to 
Cologne Cathedral. Within its modest cloisters Albert established 
the Chair from which he was to teach the natural and sacred 
sciences for more than fifty years, and from which a great and 
celebrated University’ was one day to rise. 

Disciples flocked in hundreds to the lectures of Father Albert. 
With wisdom his Superiors arranged for him to spend some time 
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lecturing in other cities such as Strasburg, Hildesheim, Friburg in 
Brisgau and Ratisbon. In Cologne Albert had his most illustrious 
student, a silent young Dominican from Italy called Thomas of 
Aquin, ‘the depth of whose genius and the wealth of whose 
knowledge and the sanctity of whose life were to make him the 
ideal Doctor of Holy Church.’ To Cologne came this earnest 
student ‘to receive at the hand of Father Albert the cup of wisdom 
that gives life.’ The silence of Thomas in the lecture room gave 
him the reputation of dullness. But Albert seems to have realised 
from the beginning the lad’s qualities of mind and soul, prophesying 
that one day all Europe would listen to his teaching. ‘Albert 
laid in this noble youth,’ says an ancient writer, ‘a foundation of 
science so solid that all who have since built upon the doctrine 
of his student, Thomas, have built as upon the adamantine rock.’ 

In the year 1245, Fr. Albert was commanded to proceed to the 
University of Paris. Here began the most brilliant period of his 
scholastic career. Even bishops and princes sat around the rostrum 
from which he taught. So great was the multitude of his students 
that he had to leave the shelter of the lecture hall and take his 
unwieldy audience into the open air. To this day the square 
where he lectured bears his name: During this period Albert 
received from the grateful university the style and title of Doctor. 
Three years after his first arrival in Paris, Albert returned covered 
with the glory of his brilliant work to Cologne where he found 
many disciples worthy of himself. He got together a collection 
of his sermons, and published them with a preface which reveals 
the humility of his outlook. ‘Since according to the testimony of 
Eternal Truth,’ he writes, ‘the unprofitable servant who hides his 
Master’s Talent is judged guilty. .. . I fear lest I should incur that 
punishment by not employing the modest talent which the Lord has 


‘entrusted to me... I entreat those who know the Scriptures and 


give munificently of their knowledge to the treasury of the Church, 
not to grudge me, who am so poor, the joy of contributing thereto 
my widow’s mite.’ Another of his works published about this time 
reveals the purity of intention which dominated Albert in the 
midst of his well-merited fame. The book was written, as he 
tells us, for his own brethren in the Dominican Order. ‘We 
have undertaken it above all,’ he writes, ‘for the glory of the 
Omnipotent God, the source of wisdom, the Creator, Preserver and 
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King of Nature, and also for the benefit of the brethren and of all 
who are desirous of acquiring the natural sciences.’ ‘These excerpts 
which reveal Albert himself to us, are of more utility in these pages 
than long lists of his writing. His writings are voluminous to the 
extent of being colossal. The few words quoted above, in which 
Albert takes us into his confidence and tells us why he wrote them, 
are invaluable in our study of his life. They show us how firmly 
his heart was set upon God, and, that it was out of his love for 
God they sprang. Therefore, we can look upon all his erudite 
books as so many testimonies of his loyalty to the Master whose 
service he had chosen by his Dominican vows. 

It is true, indeed, that Albert treated all the immense honours 
which came his way with indifference. But his brethren had 
seen his worth. They conferred on him in 1254, the highest honour 
in their gift by electing him Provincial of their province. He 
accepted the office unwillingly. He utilized the following years 
to lead his brethren on to their religious ideal by his own example. 
His kindly thoughtfulness was often manifested. They say that 
if he stayed in any house for longer than the usual period of a 
Provincial’s visit, he would write a book there and leave it behind 
him to indemnify the brethren for any little extra expense to 
which he might have put them. His work as Provincial is admirably 
summed up by one of his biographers. ‘Albert was another 
Saint Dominic,’ writes Dr. Sighart, ‘a second Founder of the 
Order in the German Empire.’ 

In the following years we find Albert, on the command of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, extirpating superstitions in Poland, acting 
the Peacemaker in serious circumstances in Cologne, and defending 
the Religious Orders against the hostilities aroused against them. 
Then in his sixty-sixth year he was made Bishop of’ Ratisbon by 
Pope Alexander IV. Albert in his humility resisted his elevation 
to the episcopacy with all his strength. The whole Dominican Order 
resisted his departure from them. ‘We would rather learn,’ wrote 
the Master General, Blessed Humbert, ‘that you, our beloved 
brother, lay in the grave than that you were seated upon an 
episcopal throne.’ ‘The Pope, in the fullness of his pontifical 
authority, quenched. all opposition: “We therefore, command you 
to obey Our Will, or rather the Will of Divine Providence, to 
repair to this Diocese, and assume its government. . . .’ 
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Albert thus went to Ratisbon as Bishop. ‘Nothing that related 
to God’s glory, or the salvation of souls,’ say his biographers, 
‘appeared small or indifferent to his great and sublime intelligence.” 
But Albert was never at home upon the Bishop’s chair. At the first 
opportunity he petitioned the new Pope Urban IV for permission to 
retire to his convent, so vehemently, that the Pope granted his 
request; and Albert ‘cast the episcopal crozier from his hand as if 
it were a red-hot coal, and returned home to his brethren. . . .’ 

But Albert’s work was far from finished. On the eve of his 
seventieth year he undertook to preach through the length and 
breadth of Germany and Bavaria. He did it with the energy and 
enthusiasm of youth. For many years he laboured in Wurzburg 
preaching, teaching, and writing without ceasing, fulfilling his 
apostolic vocation, and winning souls to God. He allowed himself 
no repose; always by writing and preaching, endeavouring to 
reach all who thirsted after the knowledge of God. 

So stupendous was his work that he was styled by Englebert, the 
marvel and miracle of his age. Englebert’s words are indeed 
stronger in the original Latin than they are in translation for he 
styles Albert stupor et miraculum temporis nostri. ‘This short 
biography is too brief to do more than hint at Albert’s stupendous. 
labours. About fifty years ago a full edition of the books which he 
wrote was published in Paris. His writings, thus edited and 
concisely printed, fill no less than thirty-eight volumes, each of a 
size and bulk to dwarf the modern novel into insignificance. The 
subjects of his treatises show the urbane and almost illimitable 
culture of Albert’s mind. He writes scientifically and eruditely on 
Meteors and Minerals; on Sleep and Souls; on Logic, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Politics and Physics; on Astronomy, on Life and 


Death. 


In addition, he wrote his own compendium of Christian Doctrine, 
an important treatise on the Blessed Sacrament and another on Our 
Blessed Lady, as well as exhaustive commentaries on the Gospels, 
the Apocalypse, and the Psalms. Reference has already been made 
to his published sermons, and his work on certain natural 
phenomena. There his prefaces were cited to show the sublime 
intention with which he allowed those works to go before the 
public.;. That intention covered all his published works which, 
like the stars, declare the glory of God. Jourdain, a competent 
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modern critic, asserts that Albert was one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age, both as theologian and philosopher; and, in fact, 
one of the most wonderful men of genius to have appeared in any 
age, not only his age, but our own, accepts him as an authority on 
physics, geography, mineralogy, astronomy, chemistry, zoology, 
physiology and even, in the painfully modern subject of 
phrenology. Like a true Dominican, Albert. showed that 
faith and science go hand in hand and that they were 
not contradictories. Albert seems to have suspected the 
existence of America seven centuries ago, for when he 
wrote about Britain and Ireland, he added that many believed 
that another island, Thule, existed in the Western Ocean, 
not yet trodden by man. Into philosophy and theology Albert 
imported the disciplined form which they retain in Catholic 
seminaries to the present day. Pondering upon these things, 
we can easily see why the noble title of Universal Doctor was 
conferred upon Saint Albert the Great. 

His devotion for the Blessed Sacrament grew more fervent as he 
grew older. In the books he wrote on the Blessed Sacrament, says 
Rudolph, he appears to be no longer a mere mortal but one filled 
with the Holy Ghost .. . like the beloved disciple reposing upon the 
breast of Jesus, and tranquilly contemplating those awful mysteries. 
His devotion to our Blessed Lady grew stronger as the years 
passed. He was so devoted to the Holy Mother of God, writes 
the same Rudolph, that he could not be silent in her praises . . . 
which he sang with intense sweetness, fervour and enthusiasm. 
His sermons on our Lady’s glories are lyrics in prose, full of warmth 
and almost ecstatic love. In 1274, Albert was at the Council of 
Lyons. To be present in that congregation of prelates he esteemed 
a great privilege in his old age. But, his old age only made him 
more vigorous and more laborious in the work of God. He returned 
to Cologne determined to shut out this world and prepare for 
eternity. ‘Albert was once here,’ he would keep saying, ‘and now 
Albert is here no more.’ It was as if he were already dead, while 
still alive. In his eighty-seventh year the call came. He was well- 
prepared. He had received the last sacraments, and his brethren 
knelt in prayer around his bed as he died. It was Friday, November 
15th, 1280. 

But, the point I wanted to make was about vocations, and so 
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we go back to Father Jordan. What would have happened if he had 
no time for Albert that evening when Albert called to see him? 
Well, there might be two doctors of the Church missing from the 
royal roster. Albert would not be there if it were not for the 
kindness and understanding of Master Jordan. And Aquinas might 
not have got as far as he did if it were not for -Master Albert. 
So, that tiny exercise of human kindness for God’s sake, runs into 
a sequence of cosmic things whose measure is beyond measure. 

But we must keep our two feet on the earth, even though we 
have our eyes on the stars. ‘We all know a vocation must be 
fostered, and that is a long, tedious, and delicate process,’ said 
Cardinal Griffin at the Vocations Exhibition. ‘The need for more 
religious is almost overwhelming. Priests, religious Brothers and 
Sisters, all are needed for the cloister and religious house, for 
schools and hospitals, for homes for the aged, for little children 
and the care of God’s poor. 

‘Yet what has been the response to needs so urgent as these? 

“We feel, before all else, that the paucity of the response in 
recent years is not due so much to a lack of the desire to serve 
Almighty God as to a failure to appreciate the seriousness of our 
needs.’ 

The Cardinal did not say where the failure lay. Maybe, it 
might lie with his own parish priests. I have known curates full 
of zeal who had to attempt to train their acolytes in a passage 
way, without any equipment. No place for lecture. No place for 
vesture. No place for training. The position is sometimes so 
deplorable that priests, who could train those aspirants to the 
altar, give up in despair. Collecting money by every device 
seems to be the most modern form of the Christian Apostolate. 
But, what is the next move if there is no young priest? Are the ° 


_ money-collectors already. finding out their mistake? Money will 


not create vocations. But, to expect vocations in the circumstances 
I have outlined above is optimism gone stark and staring mad.* 


1 +. . So few are vocations to the Priesthood in relation to needs in the U.S.A., 
that more than 10,000 priests are required for the apostolic work there— 
though there is no financial stringency. South America needs 40,000 vocations. 
Brazil has only 6,500 priests for fifty million people. To come nearer home, 
France is in the tragic position of possessing 12,000 parishes without a resident 
priest. But, most startling revelation of all, last year the Pope himself appealed 
to the Bishops of Italy for priests for His own diocese—the heart of Christendom 
itself! . 
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Blessed Jordan had another way with him. He met the boys as 
gentlemen. He did not treat them cavalierly or casually. The 
grace of God, which is in courtesy, was always about his person. 
Otherwise, Albert would have gone elsewhere. No one can say 
what might have become of Saint Thomas in the result. Is it too 
much to say that immensities hung on the courteous technique 
and plain good manners of Blessed Jordan that heavy evening in 
1223, when he returned home wearied with long preaching? 

Thank God, everything turned out all right. And, with what 
exquisite appositeness could not Albert have addressed to Jordan 
that strange antiphon which appears somewhere in the Office for 
Albert’s feast-day: Pro denario vitae aeternae ad laborandum in 
vinea me primo mane conduxisti? 
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For Man, God’s essence is that He is a living god 
with whom a living human being can enter into a 
spiritual relation that is recognizably akin to his 
spiritual relations with the living human beings among 
whom Man lives his earthly life as a social creature. 
—Toynbee: A Study of History. 
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A Hidden Apostle—Mother Dominic 
Claire of the Cross, O.P. 


(Anna Moes). 
SISTER Mary ALBERT, O.P. 


IN Tue face of the flourishing condition of the Dominican Order 
today, it is hard to realise that barely more than a century ago it 
seemed to be on its death-bed. ‘A great idea extinct,’ was how it 
appeared to John Henry Newman as he took stock of his new 
surroundings in 1846, shortly after his conversion. The names of 
Lacordaire and Jandel, the chief architects of what was ‘not a 
simple restoration but a veritable resurrection,’ are held in 
benediction. Neither was aware that a woman’s prayers and 
sufferings provided the supernatural foundation for their great 
‘work. Today there are few who have heard of her even in the 
Order which owes her so much. Yet in heaven as on earth, its 
fate must surely be her intimate concern. 

Anna Moes, the fourth of eleven children, was born in the 
village of Bous in Luxembourg on October 27th, 1832. From the 
cradle, her story is studded with supernatural experiences such as 
one meets in the lives of most of the great mystics. It is by no 
means clear to what extent these occurrences are related to the 
sanctity of those subject to them. One thing is certain; they are 
neither essential to holiness nor a necessary proof of it, and they 
easily become a source of error and illusion. No one knew this 
better than did Mother Claire,-and our Lord’s persistent refusal 
to allow her to walk by ordinary paths was one of the hardest of 
her many trials and the cause of great sufferings. Yet since God 
used these extraordinary means to make known a vocation that 
was fulfilled through a humble oe uneventful life no biographer 
can ignore them. 

At the moment of Anna’s baptism, the supernatural purpose of 
her life was revealed to her : to be a victim for the conversion of 
sinners and for the revival of the Dominican Order in all its 
primitive fervour, and herself to found in Luxembourg a convent 
of Dominican contemplative Nuns. Prayer and sufferings were, to 
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be her instruments. By an everdeepening union with God and a 
generous self-emptying and abandonment to His Will, her 
seemingly hum-drum existence would become richly redemptive 
and expiatory. All her mystical graces were directed to this 
end. It was as if God had so deigned to need her co-operation that 
He would stop at nothing to secure it. He raised her to the mystical 
marriage and the transforming union, placing His ring on her 
finger and piercing her heart with the dart of His love. But His 
bridal gifts were a crown of thorns and ‘sufferings, persecutions, 
humiliations and hardships of every kind!’ The veil of the future 
was lifted aside somewhat, only to make her own surrender at 
each present moment the more wide-eyed and heroic. 

As a baby Anna was unusually attractive and precocious. One 
day when she was not yet a year old, she was sitting on her mother’s 
knee by the door, when two ladies who were passing stopped 
their carriage to admire the lovely child. Laughingly, they asked 
to be allowed to borrow her for a few days. Great was their 
surprise when the little mite admonished them in a serious tone: 
‘Don’t admire this fleeting beauty. Admire the Baby Jesus Who 
is the only real Beauty.’ At this moment, so Mother Claire wrote 
later, she understood so clearly the vanity of earthly things that 
she begged God to take away this beauty which could so easily 
become a source of danger to her. Her prayer was soon heard, 
and her mission of suffering began. A painful and disfiguring 
form of blindness suddenly attacked her and resisted all treatment, 
making her unable to bear the light. Then an attack of small-pox 
kept her bed-ridden for over a year. At first her parents lavished 
every care on her but gradually her ailments came to be taken 
for granted, and in the large and busy household the sickly child 
was over-looked and even neglected. For years she took no part 
in the life of the family but spent most of her time huddled in a 
dark corner, shrinking from the light. Yet it was a time of great 
and extraordinary grace. Her Guardian Angel, of whose presence 
she was almost always aware, tended her like a most loving mother, 
attending to her bodily needs when necessary, and instructing 
her mind and soul in ways befitting her age. -It all reads like a 
pious legend. None the less, when at the age of eight Anna’s eyes 
were partially recovered and she was able to go to school, she 
was found to he so well-informed—no one knew how—that she 
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was set to teach the other children. The priest also was amazed 
at her spiritual maturity. Externally, apart from being shy and 
quiet and preferring prayer to play, and possessing an unaccountable 
curiosity about something called the Dominican Order, she seemed 
little different from her companions. Actually she was receiving 
high mystical graces and practising severe mortifications, and long 
before she met her first Dominican, she knew in considerable 
detail what was to bethe rule and spirit of the Dominican 
community she was later to found. 

After only two year’s schooling she remained at home to help 
with the labours of house and farm. In different forms manual 
labour would always loom large in her life, and she never tired of 
reminding her Nuns that the most prayerful persons were also the 
most industrious. As St. Teresa was seized with ecstasy while 
holding a frying pan, so Mother Claire would be found lost in 
prayer, her needlework still in her hands. But that is to anticipate. 
When she was 24, Anna went to keep house for her brother who 
was recently ordained. Two years later he died unexpectedly 
and she prayed to be allowed to suffer his Purgatory. Her wish 
was granted, and while her body seemed to be consumed by a 
devouring fire her soul was tormented by an indescribable thirst 
for God. This went on for two years and then her brother appeared 
to her, joyous and radiant, on his way to heaven. Henceforward 
she was in continual contact with the Holy Souls and was often 
allowed to take on their sufferings in this way. Indeed, she was 
unable to resist any call on her charity. If she saw God about to 
punish a sinful world she would cry: ‘Lord, turn Your anger 
against me, and do not be afraid to strike hard.’ When her country 
was decimated by cholera she offered herself as victim that the 


_ plague might cease. Immediately she contracted the disease and 


the epidemic died down. The Franco-Prussian War broke out and 
she begged to be allowed to suffer for the souls of the fallen, and 
so that her country might be spared the horrors of invasion. Here 
again she was heard. If those she loved were sick or dying she 
would take their sufferings on herself. While they were freed from 
pain their symptoms appeared in her. All these were over and 
above what might be called her chronic sufferings and severe 
mottifications, which included the reducing of food and sleep to 
the barest minimum. But this was only the least part of her 
Via Dolorosa. ; 
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’ In 1831, when she was nearly 30, Our Lord told her that the 
moment had come for her to leave the world and start her 
community. Friends had already made several attempts to get 
her into some religious Order but all had failed. Her Confessor, 
a Redemptorist who had put her through the searching tests for 
the discernment of spirits, was convinced of the genuineness of 
her experiences and vocation. Yet a ‘sign from Heaven’—Anna’s 
revealing to him a matter of conscience which no human being 
could have known—was necessary before he would give his consent. 
Then on the Feast of our Lady’s Compassion, 1861, Sister Claire 
as she now became, and a friend, began their religious life in a 
dilapidated old farm-house. Their poverty was such that they 
collected rags from the refuse heaps and sold them to buy seeds 
for the garden. Companions joined them, regular work was 
obtained and the undertaking prospered. The momentous day 
arrived when they were clothed in the habit of Dominican Tertiaries 
by a secular priest who had recently joined the Third Order. 
Lacordaire was a Friar.in France, Fr. Jandel was Master General 
in Rome, the first promise of the Second Spring was showing in 
Luxembourg. Surely the goal of Sr. Claire’s prayers and sufferings 
was in sight! It was only a mirage. Twenty years later she would 
be asking our Lord whether, like the Israelites, they were to 
wander in the desert for 40 years before reaching the Promised 
Land. 

For several years Sister Claire had been experiencing an ecstasy 
of the Passion twice a week during Advent, Lent, June and July. 
Now the marks of the stigmata had appeared and these bled 
copiously during the ecstasies. She persistently begged God to 
leave her the pain and the mystical union with our Lord while 
removing the extraordinary phenomena. Her prayer was not heard _ 
until a few years before her death. Instead, owing to the indiscretion 
of a new Confessor, fantastic stories of her experiences were 
noised abroad, and without any investigation the Bishop publicly 
condemned her as a false mystic and forbade her spiritual advisers 
to have any further dealings with her. So thoroughly did they 
obey that it was five years before she learnt the nature of the 
charges which had been brought against her. The Community’s 
Postulants had to be sent away and no more were to be received; 
they were not allowed to make their profession as Tertiaries; 
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only with difficulty did they find a priest willing to hear their 
confessions. The Bishop’s opposition and refusal to hold any 
enquiry persisted until his death, even after responsible Dominicans 
had taken up the case and declared themselves convinced of Sr. 
Claire’s virtue and integrity. She became the talk of the town 
and a public laughing stock, and the climax of her humiliations 
seemed to have been reached when a scurrilous tableau depicting 
herself and her clerical advisers appeared in the Luxembourg 
Carnival. But worse was to come, and some letters describing 
violent temptations against chastity from which she was suffering, 
were stolen from her Director, to whom they had been written 
under obedience. These were printed in the local paper together 
with obscene annotations purporting to come from her own pen. 
“This will.be the end of Mother Claire and her foundation,’ 
everyone said. It was not. She had reached such a pitch of self- 
forgetfulness and conformity with her Crucified Saviour that 
even such humiliations as these did not shake her serenity. Not 
a word of complaint ever escaped her. ‘God is the sole Master 
of my reputation,’ she said; ‘He knows what is best for His work. 
If it pleases Him that I should serve Him under the weight of 
dishonour and shame, why should I not be satisfied? Far be it from 
me to desire anything other than what God wills.’ When the Bishop 
died she begged to be allowed to suffer his Purgatory, and her 
prayers secured the death-bed conversion of her most notorious 
calumniator. Simultaneous with these trials and far more searing, 
were diabolical attacks which included physical violence and 
temptations and obsessions which at times amounted even to actual 
possession. ‘These lasted for 20 years and aimed at driving her to 
despair and even to suicide. ; 

Neither did God temper the wind to the shorn lamb. Her faith 
and endurance were to be strained to the utmost. When both her 
earliest companions had died prematurely, leaving her the sole 
Choir Sister with a handful of Lay Sisters, she was told that the 
moment had come for the long-promised foundation. But 
Clairefontaine in Belgium, not Luxembourg, was to be its location. 
Like another Abraham, Mother Claire set out from her native land. 
The enterprise prospered almost miraculously. Convent and 
Community sprang up and were accepted by the Dominican 
authorities as an integral part of their Second Order; while a 
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commission of theologians headed by the Benedictine Abbot of 
Maredsous examined Mother Claire’s writings and agreed un- 
animously that she was free from error, illusion, or intention to 
deceive, and that her desires and aims were good and praiseworthy. 
Surely the harbour had been reached at last! But no. In 1886, 
Revolution broke out in Belgium and because of the Convent’s 
isolated position, the civil authorities could not promise protection: 
There was nothing for it but to return to Luxembourg to ‘the 
cradle of their religious life, the death of the Bishop making such a 
step. possible. 

So back they trekked, 25 of them instead of the 5 of four years 
earlier. ‘It is hard, but it is God’s Will,’ was Mother Claire’s 
only comment. By September, 1889, the Convent had’ been 
enlarged and the newly constructed church was being consecrated. 
When her daughters crowded around to thank her for the home 
won for them at the cost of so much prayer and suffering, her 
answer was characteristic. ‘Our Lord has no need of us. When 
He wills to do anything, He finds the means of effecting it. If I 
had not corresponded with His Holy Will, the church and convent 
would still have been built, but by others.’ 

She was ready now to sing her ‘Nunc Dimittis’, but God left her 
yet some years in which to enjoy the earthly fruit of her labours 
and to impress on her community the virile, generous spirit which 
had animated her. Something of its heroism has been indicated : 
a single anecdote must suffice to illustrate its humanity. Mother 
Claire had administered a severe correction for some infringement 
of the Rule. Then she added with an engaging smile: ‘And now 
Sister, seeing that you have taken this so well, I will knit you 
some new vests for the winter!’ She died in the odour of sanctity 
on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 24th, 1895, in the 63rd year 
of her age. The marks of the stigmata which she had borne for 
over 30 years were clearly visible on her dead body. For many 
of the nuns this was the first intimation of their existence and 
they listened with emotion to the story of those ‘secrets of the King” 
which their Mother had guarded so jealously. : 

After her death her Community received the warmest 
commendation of the Order and the Holy See. It has survived 
the vicissitudes of two wars and today numbers about 40 members. 
In 1918 a foundation was made, as Mother Claire had prophesied, 
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at Klausen near Treves. That too, still flourishes. At the census 
of 1949, the Order of St. Dominic, the ‘great idea extinct’ to the 
revival of which her life had been dedicated, numbered 33 
Provinces, and nearly 8,000 male and 46,000 women Religious. 
The Diocesan Process for Mother Dominic Claire’s Beatification 
was completed at the end of World War I but no further. progress 
has been made owing to the lack of popular devotion. Any favours 
attributed to her intercession should be reported to: Réverende 
Mere Prieure, O.P., Couvent des Dominicaines, Limpertsberg- 
Luxembourg, Grand-Duché. 


OO 6 oo 


Nowadays the devil has made such a mess of everything in 
the system of life on earth that the world will presently 
become uninhabitable for anybody but Saints. The rest will 
drag their lives out in despair or ‘fall below the level of 
man. The antimonies of human life are too exasperated, 
the burden of the matter too oppressive: merely to exist, 
one has to expose oneself to too many snares. Christian 
heroism will one day become the sole solution for the problems 
of life. Then, as God proportions His graces to human 
needs and tempts nobody beyond his strength, we shall 
doubtless see coincident with the worst condition in human 
history, a flowering of sanctity—J. Maritain: The T: hings 
that are not Caesar’s. p. 80. 


Book Reviews 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons). £4.4.0d. 


OVER rorty English-speaking Scripture Scholars have collaborated 
in producing this commentary on the entire Bible. It is a fine volume of 
over 1,300 large double-column pages. The editing was in the hands of a 
committee of four, Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B.; Fr. E. F. Sutcliffe, 
S.J.; Fr. Reginald Fuller, D.D., L.S.S., and Dom Ralph Russell, D.D.: 
they have done their work superbly. The various commentators, under 
the firm direction of the Editors, have been faithful to the primary purpose 
set before them which was ‘to open to the reader the true sense, the 
doctrinal import and, as far as may be, the spiritual value and marvellous 
beauty of the word of God,’ (Preface). This is in full accord with the 
directives given by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical on Biblical Studies, 
Divino Affiante Spiritu. He therein reproves the tendency of Scripture 
commentators to devote too much attention to questions of history, 
archaeology and philology. He insists, of course, that these questions 
have their great importance but urges commentators to make it their 
principal aim to expound first of all the literal meaning of the sacred 
text and then the doctrinal and spiritual meanings that flow from it. 
“Thus,’ he writes, ‘they will effectively silence those who assert that in 
biblical commentaries they find hardly anything to raise their minds to 
God, nourish their souls and foster their interior life.’ No one could 
fairly make such an assertion about the present commentary. Consistently 
it gives the reader a sense of the ‘actuality’ of the Scriptures and opens 
his mind to their life-giving doctrine. 

A reviewer could not pretend to do more than to make an adequate 
sampling of a work of this kind. The present reviewer tried various 
methods of doing this and all combined to prove the great worth of the 
commentary. For instance, he took all the recognised texts that refer 
to Our Lady both in the Old and New Testaments and read what the 
different commentators had to say on them. Their comments were 
generally full and satisfying, and, taken in conjunction with Dr. 
Messenger’s article on Our Lady in the Scripture, would suffice to make 
up an excellent biblical Mariology. Most of the volume is naturally 
devoted to expounding the actual text of the various books of the Bible 
but about 300 pages are given to introductory and special articles.. Some 
of these will be of interest chiefly to biblical students, in the formal sense, 
but many will be of great help to all who look to Holy Scripture for 
spiritual sustenance. For example, the article on the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture shows the proper approach one must bring to the reading 
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of the Word of God, if it is to be really profitable. Very clearly this 
article explains the different senses of Scripture and shows how the 
spiritual sense (of which more and more account is being taken in our time) 
is a true and authoritative meaning put into Scripture by God Himself, 
but one always dependent on the literal meaning. ‘Spiritual’ interpretations 
of the Word of God, which are not solidly based on the literal meaning, 
can lead to very fantastic and dangerous results. One of the best things 
in the whole volume is a long article on Christianity in Apostolic Times. 
In a masterly synthesis it describes the life and thought of the early 
Christians, as these are made known to us in the New Testament itself. 
As well as being an ideal introduction to the reading of the New Testament, 
this article helps one to realise fully that ‘if what we now express and do 
is more, what we have is not other than what the first Christians enjoyed.’ 

Every Catholic Library and if possible, every individual priest, should 
possess a copy of this great work. A priest will not find ready-made 
sermons or homilies in it—one has been heard criticising it on that score! 
—but he will find something much better, the key to an inexhaustible 
treasury of divine truth. ‘Everything in the scripture has been divinely - 
inspired, and has its uses; to instruct us, to expose our errors, to correct 
our faults, to educate us in holy living; so God’s servant will become a 
master of his craft, and each noble task that comes will find him ready for 
it.’ (IL Tim. 3:16-17). 


A.M.M. 
OUT OF NAZARETH 
Net Kevin 
(Clonmore and Reynolds). pp. 134. 9/6. 


ST. Joun concludes his Gospel by remarking that there are many things 
which Jesus said and did not narrated by him; that, in effect, all the 
libraries of the world could not contain the volumes that would have to be 
written were the life story of our Saviour covered completely. The 
Evangelists had, of necessity, to treat only of the principal events and 
dicta; and about these they leave to us only summarised accounts. 


' Consequently they have given to the world works very different in style 


from those to which the modern age is accustomed. Relatively few, 
therefore, ever read the Gospels for themselves; they merely tolerate it 
being read to them at Sunday Mass. And of the few who do open the 
sacred pages, still fewer ever really succeed in painting for themselves 
an adequate picture of the scene of which they read. 

This is a defect which Fr. Neil Kevin sought to remove in his last 
work: Out of Nazareth. He did so by taking some twenty scenes from 
the Gospels and elaborating on them. ‘Elaborating’ is, perhaps, not the 
best word. He rather reads between the lines and draws from them a fuller 
realisation of what the Evangelists saw for themselves. 

In undertaking such a task, there lies the danger of reading into the 
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text something for which there is no sufficient foundation. Fr. Kevin, 
however, certainly avoided such a trap. His acute powers of observation 
and his wonderful insight into human nature made him capable of 
describing the reactions of the Apostles and other followers of Jesus, to 
the deeds and sayings of their master, the behaviour of the crowds while 
He was around, the signs of affection and consideration which Jesus 
Himself showed them all. These are little things in any man’s life, 
little things which we are inclined to overlook because they are not 
mentioned; yet they make all the difference in the world: the air of 
superiority which the Apostles must have shown while in the boat with 
Jesus, as He preached to those on the shore, as it were on the same 
platform with Him; the kindness and understanding implied in the 
“Martha, Martha,’ with which Jesus prefaced His answer to that lady’s 
mild rebuke. When Fr. Kevin points these things out to us, we must 
admit that he is telling us the truth. We experience them in our own lives. 
The characters of the Gospel story would not have been human did 
_ they not also experience them. 

Perhaps where our author excels is in his analysis of the thoughts and 
inner feelings of those with whom Jesus came in contact. Not that he is 
dogmatic on such things. He rather gives us a list of questions, leaving 
us to answer them. We suddenly realise that we would have fitted in 
perfectly to the Gospel story. 

That is where Neil Kevin achieves his purpose. The story of Jesus is 
an old story, but yet ever new. The Gospels must be read slowly and 
thoughtfully. Then and only then will their force be realised. 

We open our manuals of meditation and see something about 
composition of place. Immediately we feel helpless. Out of Nazareth, 
however, will give us all the help we need. We would have welcomed 
more studies of the kind from the pen of Fr. Kevin. But God has recently 
called him to his reward. May he rest in peace. 
T.M.R. 


SERMON NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 
Rev. J. G. McGarry, D.D. 


(Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin). 15/-. 


TO tHE readers of The Furrow, the name of Fr. McGarry is familiar 
and when a book bearing his name comes before us, we expect a first-class 
work. Sermon Notes on the Sunday Gospels comes up to expectation. 
The Gospel for each Sunday of the year is presented in a simple and 
attractive manner. There are no deep explorations of textual difficulties, 
no superfluous explanations and the notes for each Gospel are to the 

point. Take the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost, the Gospel of the Unjust 
Steward. Fr. McGarry begins directly by saying, ‘The charge is not 
fraudulent conversion but bad management of the estate.’ The modern 


congregation likes this direct and simple method of preaching. oO 
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It has become more and more obvious that if the average Catholic 
is to gain a better understanding of the faith, then a lot will depend upon 
the Sunday sermon. The people expect to learn from the preacher, 
and the priest, on the other hand, has received the divine commission: 
“Going therefore, teach all nations.’ 

Fr. McGarry’s Sermon Notes should be of great assistance to every 
priest, in helping him with the Sunday sermon. If it leads to effective 
and impressive preaching then the author’s work will be amply rewarded. 


D. ON. 
THIS IS CHRISTIANITY 
RogBert Nasu, S.J. 
(Gill). 174 pp. 9/6. 


WE can look upon our religion as a negative thing or a positive; as just 
another of life’s burdens or a cure for those we have. We can regard the 
divine plan as a meddling influence om our own or one that is uniquely 
constructive. 

This book (a collection of essays based on the author’s weekly sermons 
in The Sunday Press) presents the positive outlook on Christianity to 
those who tend to look the other way. These sermons are so widely read 
and appreciated that recommendation is unnecessary. But the book 
will be welcomed not only by those who were too late with the scissors 
on Sunday evenings, but by the successful snippers, too. The treatment 
is fuller; the sequence is, we think, altered, the better to unfold to the 
‘everyday’ Christian the plan of his redemption from unhappiness, 
presented with an awareness of the hindrances to clear thought that 


beset the present age. 
Wales 


COMPANIONS FOR ETERNITY. The Sacrament of Matrimony. 
A. M. Carré, O.P. (trans. Clare Sheppard). 


(Blackfriars Publications, London). 54 pp. Sie 


THIS irtze book contains three lectures given by Fr. Carré to university 
students of the Latin Quarter in Paris. They were quite a success; ‘to 
those of my listeners who had been misinformed, the statement of the . 
Catholic case for marriage in terms suitable to their psychology, brought 
real enlightenment and . . . many surprises.’ Their success encouraged 
the preacher to publish them. But at times one wonders if the author 
has not gone too far in suiting the psychology of his listeners. On p. 36 
Pére Carré speaks of the change which has taken place in the relations” 
between man and wife. “Today the real value of the life to be shared by 
two lovers is better appreciated, today the necessity for intimacy is seen in 


y2 truer light, but we need not think that on this account the idea of 
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fertility must be left out.’ In a footnote on the next page, the truth is 
put plainly, ‘the child is the first end of marriage: so the Church has 
always taught.’ But should the whole truth be hidden away in footnotes? 
On pp. 37-8, the whole truth is beautifully put in a sixth century Latin 
preface for the Nuptial Mass. This has not been done into English, 
although the author paraphrases the thought expressed. On p. 39, we read: 
‘the Church reminds us of her doctrine: if the union of souls is an absolute 
ideal and a necessary one, the union of bodies has a threefold purpose, the 
propagation of the species, the expression of an intimate relationship, 
and the fulfilment of desire.’ But is this the doctrine of the Church? 
Is the subordination of mutual love to the primary purpose of Marriage 
sufficiently clear in this statement? Or how can the union of soul be an 
absolute ideal, if it must be at the same time subordinated to the primary 
purpose of Marriage—the procreation and education of children! 

The book carries many footnotes and a list of books on the subject, 
which the author considers worth reading. Fr. Carré wants young 
people to ‘believe in love,’ even in this age. In his three chapters, he is 
continually deepening and purifying the concept of what love is. If one 
keeps in mind that he is unduly reticent about the subordination of 
mutual love to the primary end of marriage, this little book can be 
considered as a profound but readable meditation for people already 
married or thinking of taking the step. 


pate 
RELIGION AND THE CHILD—TEACHING NOTES. 
A Member of the Irish Dominican Congregation. 
(Belfast: P. Quinn & Co.) 3/6. 


THE contents of this small book were originally delivered as a course of 
lectures to Catholic teachers to help them in the work of instructing their 
young pupils in Christian doctrine. They were published in book form in 
_ 1941 and later reprinted. The present edition is a revised version to 
replace the original now out of print. 

The author, a sister of the Irish Dominican Congregation, is well 
known in educational circles in this country. A glance at her work 

_ convinces us that this reputation is well deserved. Every page of it 
shows us that she really understands the mind of a child and what it is 
capable of grasping. 

In an introductory chapter, the author explains the principles which 
should govern the religious instruction of the young, insisting above all 
on the necessity of exciting in the child a loving interest in the subject. 
The remaining fourteen chapters are for the greater part model talks in 
which the author clearly shows how the most profound truths can be 
adapted to the capacity of young pupils. The chapters on confession 
and holy communion are excellent. Teachers who train their children 
according to the methods here traced should not fail to create in them an 
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appreciation of these two sacraments which is so necessary in modern 
times. 

As many as seven chapters are devoted to instructions on the Mass, 
explaining not only the meaning of the Mass as identical with the sacrifice 
of Calvary, but also the prayers of the Mass and the use of the missal. 
The remaining chapters deal with the sacrament of Confirmation, the 
Church, Grace and Prayer. All are faithful to the principle enunciated 
in the introduction: they show us how the interest of the child is to be 
aroused and sustained. 

This work is primarily written for school-teachers, but it will prove 
just as helpful to all whose responsibility it is to instruct the young. 
To them we most heartily recommend it. 

T.M.R. 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN ST. THERESE. A Collection 
of Essays. 


Epitep By MicHasLt Day. 


(Burns Oates). Ppa iss 9/6. 


ST. TrREsA was quickly recognised to be a great saint. Now as the 
years have helped to place things in perspective, she has also been 
recognised as a great spiritual teacher. Her approach to the Fatherhood 
of God and her working out of perfection in everyday things have helped 
to re-emphasise the fundamental simplicity of the Gospel message. These 
essays set out to tell in simple language what she teaches and to indicate 
her place in Christian spirituality. One is glad to see such an attempt 
being made for the benefit of the ordinary reader. 
As is natural in any group of essays, some are better than others. 
Pére Petitot’s, which is little more than a summary of his larger work, 
is easily the best; anyone who wishes to read a good summary of what 
is salient in the teaching of St. Teresa, may read this essay. Pére Florand 
attempts to use modern psychology in his interpretation of her outlook; 
but while the intention and the method are good, one doubts if he has 
succeeded in understanding the Saint adequately. Canon Travert deals 
excellently with her mystical simplicity, and he manages to show how 
she lived what is essential in the Christian life. Some of the other essays. 
—such as the one that contrasts St. Teresa with St. Thomas, and the one 
that studies her use of Scripture—are a little forced. 

Taken as a whole, these studies offer readers a good introduction 
to St. Teresa’s own writings. They will have been successful in the 
degree to which they lead readers to these writings, or to the extent 
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TO LOVE AND TO SUFFER. nee @) 
Rev. Mére AMABEL DU COEUR DE Jksus. 


(Mercier Préss). pp. 158. 12/6. 


THIS Book gathers together some of the best passages from the writings 
of St. Teresa of Lisieux; the passages are grouped in general categories 
in relation to the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The method is an interesting 
one, and the result is quite a good anthology of Teresian quotations. 
The writer collates the passages with events in the life of the Saint 
and often comments with shrewd Carmelite insight. 

This book is not helped though by the author’s claiming for St. ‘Teresa 
things such as a spirit of filial piety greater than that of any Saint after 
St. Paul; such comparisons just can’t be made. Moreover, studies of 
St. Teresa’s life and teaching have developed much since this book 
was first published in 1934; and that makes one wish for a franker account 
of her life and for an approach that is carefully analytic like that of Abbé 
Combes. However, the author has arranged in a pleasing fashion much 
that is valuable. This book is one that offers really suitable material 
for meditative spiritual reading; and it can be recommended for that 
purpose. 

J2O2G; 


REDSKIN TRAIL. A Life of Blessed Philippine Duchesne. 
M. K. RrcHarpson. 


(Burns Oates). 18/-. 


THIS Book is admirable for those who like the pill of their spiritual 
reading to be gilded. Mother Richardson has introduced into the authentic 
story of Blessed Philippine, fictitious detail, imaginative description and 
dialogue to produce a very readable book which is classed as a ‘romantic 
biography.’ In the introduction, however, are given various titles and 
authors to whom students wishing to ascertain bare facts may refer. 

There is a chance that readers of this book may be so overwhelmed 
by the mere physical adventures of Blessed Philippine as to miss the 
spiritual heroism which qualified her to be declared Beata in 1940. 
Indeed, her life provides enough colour for a quite sensational novel; 
the French Revolution and her succouring of imprisoned priests during 
the Terror; her discovery of the bailiff of her father’s country property 
who turns out to be a priest in hiding; her attempts to re-establish the 
Visitation nuns; a voyage to America with storms and a corsair thrown 
in for good measure; a voyage up the Mississippi in a steamer whose boiler 
is said to be liable to burst at any moment; yellow fever, a ‘haunted’ 
house and, near journey’s end, a ‘present’ of scalps from some friendly 
Indian maidens. But, running through the colour, is the gold thread of 
Blessed Philippine’s spiritual life and development. One might say oat 
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her vocation was one of perseverance in spite of hopes constantly deferred: 
owing to the turbulent times in which she lived, she was a novice for 
nearly twenty years and her long life; not successful as the world counts 
success, was filled with lessons of sacrifice, love, humility, obedience 
and self-abnegation. 


W.N. 
EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
Micuart O’CarRROLL, C.S.Sp. 
(Lactare Press, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin). LSE 


DR. Epwarp Leen, C.S.Sp., served the Church brilliantly in many ways: 
as educator, missionary, spiritual guide; as a priest filled with zeal for the 
unity of mankind in the truth and charity of Christ. He was one of those 
who cannot bear to see that fire which Jesus Christ came on earth to 
enkindle, left to smoulder or die out; by his example, his preaching and his 
writings, he fanned it into a blaze in many hearts. 

Those who. have come under his influence, and they must number 
many thousands, will welcome Dr. Michael O’Carroll’s ‘biographical 
essay.’ It is inadequate in some respects, but it will give readers an 
understanding of the background of Dr. Leen’s thoughts and work, of 
that overflow of contemplation into action of which his life offers an 
example. 

A member of one of the greatest of the missionary congregations, 
Dr. Leen’s service in the missionfield was confined to a period of two 
years in Southern Nigeria. There, as a collaborator of Dr. Shanahan, 
he acquired experience which enabled him, on his recall to Ireland, to 
take a leading part in the formation and development of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Holy Rosary, Killeshandra, and thus to make an immense, 
permanent contribution to the success of the Holy Ghost missions. 
Incidentally, it is pleasing to recall that the new congregation’s first 
aspirants were initiated into the religious life at the Dominican Convent, 
Cabra; that a Cabra nun served for the first ten years as Mistress of 
Novices, and that to another ‘fell the entire administrative burden of 
Killeshandra in the creative stage.’ 

The preaching of spiritual retreats was one of Dr. Leen’s most important 
activities. The keynote of his preaching may be found in his words 
during a triduum at Killeshandra in 1924: ‘Everyone who has received 
the grace of Baptism, is thereby called to be a saint.’ With him, this 
assertion was not mere lip service to an ideal; he meant it, he lived by 
it, and he was not prepared to abate it... Naturally, many thought his 
standards unduly exacting; they were, nevertheless, the basis of his 
reputation as a preacher and spiritual writer. Perhaps they help to 
explain the impression he made during a series of retreats in convents 
in the United States, where according to an American nun: ‘Many said 
it was as though for the first time, the veils had been drawn aside and 
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God’s truths had been revealed in their full light and power.’ 

. No notice of Dr. Leen’s life should omit reference to his work to bring 
Catholic truth to those outside the Church. Dr. O’Carroll tells us that 
when, in 1938, the Legion of Mary initiated in Dublin, those ‘retreats’ 
for non-Catholics, which have since become a feature of its apostolate 
in several parts of the world, the Holy Ghost Fathers’ College at Blackrock 
was, through the generosity of its President, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, made available for the purpose. Dr. Leen was invited to conduct 
the retreat and readily consented. He discharged his task with an ability 
and in a spirit of Christian sympathy and reverence for the rights of 
conscience which ensured the success of the new venture, and set the 
lines which have been followed in succeeding years. 

Encouraged by the success of the ‘retreats,’ the Legion, in 1941, 
organised the Mercier Society in which Catholics and Protestants met 
once a month to discuss religious matters in an endeavour to promote 
‘better understanding.’ Dr. Leen was one of the priests who helped to 
» make the Society. His clear and uncompromising explanations of Catholic 
doctrine and practice were always expressed with a charity and sincerity 
which won the goodwill of his non-Catholic hearers, and the atmosphere 
of friendship which prevailed at the meetings, owed much to his presence 
and his personality. It is safe to say that the deep sorrow felt by the 
non-Catholic members when, after two-and-a-half years’ existence, the 
Mercier Society came to an end, was due in a considerable measure to the 
knowledge that this was also the end of their association with Dr. Leen. 

In appendices to his book, Dr. O’Carroll summarises the argument of 
Dr. Leen’s: ‘What is Education?’ and of a thesis on the Metaphysical 
Basis of Duty which the latter presented in 1917, for the M.A. degree 
at University College, Dublin. 

J.M. 


Books Received 


Blackfriars: A. M. Roguet, O.P., Holy Mass: Approaches to the Mystery. 
Paper 5/-; Cloth 7/6. 


Clonmore & Reynolds: Margery Bayley Butler: A Candle was Lit. 16/-. 
Clonmore & Reynolds: Rev. T. Harris, Christ Our Life, Our Love. 10/6. 


Clonmore & Reynolds: A Religious of fesus and Mary: Life of Mother 
St. Ignatius. 15/-. 


Clonmore & Reynolds: E. Boyd Barrett, Life Begins with Love: 8/6. 
Burns Oates: F. Copleston, 5.J., A History of Philosophy, Vol, 3. 30/-. 
Mercier Press: C. K. Murphy, Humble of Heart, 3/6. 


Make a point of reading 


HIBERNIA 


Ireland’s National Review and Magazine. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY—PRICE 6d. 
Annual Subscription 7/6 (U.S. & Canada $2.00) 


HIBERNIA is an independent Review of Current 
Affairs, intended for thinking men and women inter- 
ested in our Social, Economic and Cultural development. 
Informed articles on Home and Foreign Affairs, by 
leaders of contemporary thought, appear in every issue 
and there is also plenty of lighter fare by our foremost 
writers of Fiction. Regular monthly features include 
) our Social Justice Review, Theatre, Cinema and Radio 
Commentary, arene Correspondent’s Survey and 

ook Review Section. 

THE MAGAZINE OF THE WELL-INFORMED 
Obtainable from newsagents or direct from 
HIBERNIA 
College Park Chambers, 
9-11 Nassau St., 
Dublin. 
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SELECT WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Edited by T. A. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Meditation and How to Make It. 

Divine Love and How to Acquire It. 

“Keep Thyself Chaste.” 

Practices of Devotion in Honour of Our Lady. 
Meditations for Every Day of the Week. 

' Prayer. 
Price 2d. each. Full Set, 1/-. Postage extra. 


OUR LADY’S PERPETUAL NOVENA 
History and Method 
By 2) An MURPERYS (C.Soek. 
Price 2d. Postage extra. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA 


1/- each. Postage extra. 


All the above publications obtainable at 


JUVERNA PRESS LTD., 12 Upper Liffey St., DUBLIN 


P. O'CONNOR, LTD. 


Church Candles 
and Oil Merchants 


25 DPOLIER STREET, DUBLIN 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


Telephone 73664. Telegrams ; ‘Candles, Dublin.” 
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Beal with 
C. MeALESTER 


‘For Super Quality Meat 


SUPPLIERS TO 
Corps Diplomatique, Colleges and Leading 


Hotels, Ete. throughout Eire 


28 MOOGRE STREET 
<<"! Phone 43204 
Van Deliveries Daily City and Suburbs 
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